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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


REVOLUTION was attempted in Portugal on Satur- 
day, but it failed. Acting, as they thought, in concert 
with the Republicans of Lisbon, and supplied with money 
by the Republicans of Madrid, the 9th Chasseurs, the 10th 
Infantry, the 20th Fiscal Cavalry, and 150 Foot Guards, 
broke into revolt in Oporto, seized the Hétel de Ville 
and the Palace, and proclaimed the Republic, appointing 
at the same time a Provisional Government, with an advo- 
cate named De Veiga at its head. The mob sided with 
the insurgents, but the Municipal Guard remained firm, and 
by a determined charge struck terror into all the insurgents 
in thestreets. A few of them fought, but the remainder fled, and 
by the afternoon only the Palace remained to be recaptured. 
Two batteries of artillery having arrived from Lisbon, the 
building was shelled at once, and by nightfall the “ Revolution ” 
was at an end. On the following day, all the Republican 
papers in Lisbon were suppressed, and on the King riding 
through the streets unattended, he was wildly cheered by the 
populace, who, had less energy been displayed, might have 
declared for the Republic. The Royal authority has been 
completely re-established, and it is probable that it will not 
be assailed again for some time, the failure having convinced 
the Republicans that the mob is untrustworthy, and the Army 
at most divided. The outbreak has cost nearly two hundred 
lives in street-fighting, but its failure has probably averted a 
period of anarchy. 


The Spanish elections, the first under universal suffrage, 
have ended in a victory for the Conservatives, now in power, 
who have seated 322 Deputies out of a total of 427. This is a 
majority of nearly three to one, and would be a guarantee of 
strong government but for the distribution of the voters. It 
would seem that, excepting Madrid, the great cities are all 
Republican, though in some of them the struggle between the 
Liberals and the Socialists was so keen that Conservatives 
were returned. As the peasantry cannot combine, and have 
grievances of their own connected with tenure, the discontent 
of the cities is formidable, and the Government must still rely 
for order mainly upon the Army. The Army, however, has of 
late years been much better disciplined, and there has been 
no military revolt of importance since the accession of 
Alfonso XII., who won the soldiers by his care for their 
comfort when on duty. 


Signor Crispi has fallen, notwithstanding his magnificent 
victory at the polls. It appears that, while the Italian 
electors approve the Triple Alliance, they are discontented 
with the expenditure rendered necessary by the attitude of pre- 
paredness for war, and especially with some of the proposed new 


taxes, one of which, the tax on oil, reaches every family. The 
Budget, therefore, brought in by Signor Grimaldi was fiercely 
criticised, the Liberals demanding more economy in military 
expenditure; and the Premier on Saturday found it necessary 
to reply. He made a powerful speech, but either from weari- 
ness of power, or out of sheer temper, he included in it a savage 
attack on the Right, who are his own allies. They balanced 
their budgets, he exclaimed, “ by pursuing a servile policy.” 
The Right considered this sentence an insult, and transferred 
their votes, so that the Government was defeated by 186 to 
123. Signor Crispi immediately resigned, and the King, after 
several negotiations, will, it is hoped, finally persuade the Right 
and the Moderate Liberals toform a coalition under the Marquis 
Rudini and Signor Nicotera. It is believed that the policy of 
the new Government will be to maintain the Triple Alliance, 
but to spend less on the Army and military works, to come to 
a commercial understanding with France, and probably to 
abandon the African adventure. The event is of less serious 
importance than was at first supposed; but it reveals the 
standing weakness of Italy, the impossibility of raising a 
revenue large enough for a first-class Power, and it has ex- 
cited some alarm in Vienna as to the policy to be pursued 
towards the Irredentists. 


The latest rumours about the Irish negotiations appear to 
be that the two factions have extorted from Mr. Gladstone 
their own terms about the police and the land, and that on 
Thursday, the 12th inst., they will formulate an agreement 
which will be sanctioned by a majority of both Committees. 
The leadership will be placed in commission, Mr. Redmond 
representing Mr. Parnell, but the Member for Cork himself 
will retain his seat in Parliament, and virtually guide all 
action. There is, however, a report that at the eleventh hour 
Mr. Parnell has produced a new demand, and that a section 
of the Gladstonians who have been impatient of Irish dicta- 
tion all through, are pressing their leader to give way no 
further. We shall see in a few days; but in any case, efforts 
to be rid of Mr. Parnell will fail, for the simple reason that he 
intends to remain, and that the American Irish and urban 
Trish at home think him indispensable. Among the blind the 
one-eyed is king, even if all the blind are Jacobins and the 
king is untrustworthy. 


Mr. McCarthy on Monday delivered a rather important 
speech at Liverpool. He stated that he expected a great 
measure of Home-rule from Mr. Gladstone, “ who would never 
bring forward any measure which could not be cordially 
accepted by the Irish people.” There had been doubts on one 
or two points lately, and to clear up those doubts he would 
just mention those points. One was the land, and he thonght 
that if the British Parliament did not settle the question before 
Home-rule was granted, it must be left for settlement to the 
Dublin Parliament. England was bound to give Ireland a “free 
hand” in that matter. As to the police, he wanted it changed 
gradually, but pretty rapidly, into a civil force, and then handed 
over to the Irish Legislature. That was, in principle, Mr. 
Gladstone’s original idea, and he did not think the Irish people 
ought to accept less than that. If these terms were conceded, 
he would on other points meet the English Liberals in a most 
friendly spirit. It will be observed that these are almost pre- 
cisely Mr. Parnell’s demands, though the latter has threatened 
to raise another about the control of the Imperial Parliament, 
and they involve an immense extension of the original plan. 
The concession about the police will be considered in Ulster 
a terrible menace, and the one about the land may place half 
the Irish landlords at the mercy of their deadliest foes. It is 
understood, nevertheless, that Mr. Gladstone has given way, 
and accepted the enlarged terms. 





General Caprivi, the German Chancellor, made on Thursday 
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an important speech on African affairs. He maintained that 
the retirement of Germany from Zanzibar and Witu in favour 
of the English was wise, as neither position was so valuable 
as the friendship of England. Moreover, Germany had 
acquired in return an independent sovereignty over her pos- 
sessions on the mainland. They would make a fine tropical 
colony, and although Baron von Seden, who would rule there, 
was not optimistic about them, he thought that with time 
they might be developed through the system of plantations. 
The Government could not be blind to the fact that slavery 
would be a great belp in such development, but “it would 
do its best to spare the interests of the natives.” That last 
sentence is ominous of trouble both for the Blacks and 
Whites. It is hopeless for us to press the Portuguese and the 
Arabs to abolish slavery, while Germany maintains it; and 
theve will be endless quarrels, for we shall not surrender 
escaped-slaves. The speech will be a terrible disappointment 
to those who thought that Englishmen and Germans might 
have acted together in introducing freedom of labour into 
Africa ; and, indeed, the only consolation is, that slavery never 
looked so firmly rooted as on the day when the slave-owners 
hung John Brown. - = 
At the Liberal Unionist Club on Tuesday, Professor Dicey, 
who took the chair, madea very brilliant speech in proposing the 
health of Lord Hartington, the guest of the evening. He said 
that he was warned off almost all the ground it was natural for 
him to take, by being told that if he dealt with the past, he was 
dealing with ancient history ; that if he dealt with the future, 
he was a mere professorial prophet ; and that if he dealt with 
the present, he was reprehensible for enlarging on “ what are 
called recent events.” He would therefore devote himself to the 
subject of his toast. And accordingly he contrasted the political 
character of Lord Hartington with that of Mr. Gladstone in 
a very able and sardonic fashion, the main point of his speech 
being that Lord Hartington is straightforward, plain, and 
consistent, no dealer in enigmas, no sphinx, no subtle dis- 
criminator between the force of closely related adverbs, such as 
“now,” “at present,” “presently,” and “at the present moment.” 
Lord Hartington, too, had nothing to conceal; and his 
courage and determination had saved Ireland and this country 
from such an Irish Parliament as had been prefigured in Com- 
mittee-room No. 15. Professor Dicey maintained that the 
argument for Irish Home-rule is dead, but as Home-rule had 
never depended upon argument, the destruction of the 
plausible case for it was not the destruction of the irrational 
fascination it exercises; and he thought that that fascination, 
far from being extinguished, is approaching a most critical 
and dangerous phase, when that “policy of sentimental in- 
justice which calls itself generosity ” is hut too likely to exert 
its greatest influence. ‘ When I hear that impressive phrase,— 
the Grand Old Man,—I always think,—it is an infirmity of 
my mind,—of the immortal one-legged candidate for the 
Presideney :— 

‘Then you can call me Timbertoes, that’s wut the people likes; 
Suthin’ combinin’ morril truth with phrases sech as strikes. 
‘‘Old Timbertoes,” you see’s a creed it’s safe to be quite bold on; 
There’s nothing in’t the other side can any ways get hold on.’ 

We will have no ‘old Timbertoes;’ we will have a just and 
generous man, who will be to all the representative of a just 
and generous cause, and as such I call on you to drink the 
health of Lord Hartington.” That was just enough to Lord 
Hartington. Probably Professor Dicey does not himself 
suppose that, while hitting off a salient weakness of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, he was yet severely just to Mr. Gladstone. 





Lord Hartington’s speech was remarkable chiefly for the 
pithy remark on the inevitable upshot of the Irish Party’s dis- 
position to take anything Mr. Gladstone would give them 
as a lever by which they might extract a great deal more. 
“T have not the smallest doubt that they will conscientiously 
follow the advice which I remember hearing described by a 
Scotch Member as having been given to him on his entrance 
into Parliament. His friend said to him: ‘ Be always asking 
for all you can think of, be always taking all you can get, and 
when you have got it, be always asking for more.’” For the 
rest, Lord Hartington commented with great force on the 
evident tendency of the Gladstonians to give up all control of 
the Constabulary at the very crisis when its services would be 
most wanted. He had never met with a stranger anticipation 
than that it would be safe to dispense with a trained and discip- 
lined force at the very time when it was proposed to excite the 





most violent opposition in the North of Ireland to the whole 
structure of the Irish political system. Lord Hartington was 
hopeful, however, that this crisis would never arrive, relying: 
perhaps a little too much on the analogy of the adage : “ When 
thieves fall out, honest men come by their own.” He might 
well, however, have recommended to the Tories and Liberal 
Unionists to reflect on the equally certain truth that when 
honest men fall out, thieves are apt to come by what is not 
their own. 


Mr. Gladstone made a very powerful speech on Wednesday 
in proposing the second reading of his Religious Disabilities 
Removal Bill,—in other words, the opening of the offices of 
Viceroy of Ireland and Lord Chancellor of England to 
Roman Catholics. He denied that he was in any way at a 
disadvantage in making the proposal on the ground of his 
pamphlet against what he called Vaticanism, in which he 
had stated reasons for thinking that the Council of the 
Vatican might render it impossible for good Catholics to be 
good patriots, and to reconcile fully their duty to their country 
with their duty to their Church. The difficulty was serious; 
and was one which needed stating; but the English replies to 
his statement were of so satisfactory a kind, that in 1875 he 
had expressed his satisfaction at eliciting declarations of 
Roman Catholic loyalty so adequate and reassuring. This 
was not a case in which the onus probandi in regard to the 
loyalty and patriotism of Roman Catholics rested with him. 
On the contrary, that loyalty and patriotism should be pre- 
sumed, in the absence of any sufficient evidence to the con- 
trary, as applying to every subject of the English Crown. 
And, in fact, Mr. Gladstone showed that while the Jew, the 
Atheist, the Mahommedan, the Hindoo, are not excluded by 
any statute from these offices, it is at least contended by many, 
and is intrinsically a matter of some doubt, whether an Irish 
Viceroy or an English Lord Chancellor could be appointed 
from the Roman Catholic communion without infringing the 
law. Mr. Gladstone elicited the fact that the Home Secretary 
had passed over his ecclesiastical patronage in the Isle of Man 
and the Channel Islands to Lord Salisbury, on the ground 
that Mr. Matthews is a Roman Catholic; and Mr. Gladstone 
suggested that in so doing he might have been guilty of an 
illegality, inasmuch as the Archbishop of Canterbury is named 
as the right person to exercise such patronage when the official 
patron turns out to be a Roman Catholic. 


The First Lord of the Treasury fell back on an argumentum 
ad hominem by way of reply. If this removal of religious 
disabilities is really so needful, said Mr. W. H. Smith, how 
does it happen that Mr. Gladstone, during two Administrations 
extending over ten years, never dealt with the subject officially ? 
Why does he deal with it now, except it be in the interests of 
his Home-rule campaign? Yet a more dangerous time for 
removing tbe last guarantee on which the Ulster Protestants 
might rely for their safety could hardly be imagined, than the 
time when, as it is supposed, Ireland is about to be given up. 
to the will of the Irish majority,—in other words, to Roman 
Catholic influences. Mr. Gladstone’s proposal torelievea Roman 
Catholic Lord Chancellor of all his ecclesiastical patronage, in- 
dicated the enormous difficulty of the case, for while he is to 
hand over his patronage to somebody else, his dicta as a lawyer 
in interpreting Roman Catholic or non-Roman Catholic trusts 
would remain as valid as ever. Sir Henry James supported 
Mr. Gladstone, though he appeared almost afraid of the line 
he was taking. But the real reason for the defeat of the 
second reading,—it was rejected by the majority of 33 (256 
against 225),—was the deep dismay of the Ulster Unionists and 
Orangemen at the notion of being handed over, not only to an 
Irish Catholic Parliament, but to an Ultramontane Viceroy. 





The cross-voting was rather curious. Lord Hartington did 
not vote at all. Lord Salisbury’s son and son-in-law,—namely,,. 
Lord Cranborne (Conservative) and Lord Wolmer (Liberal 
Unionist),—both of them voted for Mr. Gladstone, as also did 
the Chairman of Committees, Mr. Courtney. On the other 
hand, several Liberal Unionists voted with the Government, 
—for example, Lord Lymington, Mr. T. W. Russell, Sir H. 
Havelock-Allan, and others. Only three genuine Tories, 
beside Lord Cranborne, voted for Mr. Gladstone, and these 
were Mr. A. W. Hall, Captain Edwards-Heathcote, and Mr. 
De Lisle. About sixty Irish Nationalists supported Mr. 
Gladstone, and none of them, of course, voted with the 
Governmc nt, 
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Mr. W. H. Smith made a good deal of the absence of 
petitions in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, and treated 


‘that as evidence that the Roman Catholics do not feel 


the stigma which the disability implies. The Duke of 
Norfolk’s dignified letter to Friday’s Times shows, how- 
ever, that this is not the case, but rather that they 
yelied too much on an imaginary certainty that the Govern- 
ment would accept Mr. Gladstone’s proposal. If the Duke 
veally did flatter himself that this would be the result, 
he does not know much of the inner working of political 
caucuses; and the Catholic Union must have been in a stupor 
not to send a deputation to the Government, headed by the 
Duke, to plead for the Bill. The anti-Catholic party in this 
Kingdom is losing influence every day, but it still includes a 
substantial part of the middle class, and a substantial propor- 
tion of the oratory which is miscalled evangelical. The Duke 
of Norfolk should not forget Lord Hartington’s story of the 
Scotch advice toa new Member of Parliament, always to be 
asking for something, and when he gets it, always to be asking 
for more. Thatis the only way to get rid of chronic “ dis- 
abilities.” 


Mr. Matthews certainly makes a remarkably good Home 
Seeretary. He was right to reduce Mr. Justice Charles’s 
rather astounding sentence of twenty years’ penal servitude 
in Hargan’s case, though it may be questioned if he did not 
reduce it too much when he reduced it to penal servitude for a 
single year. But he was even more obviously right in refusing 
to grant Hargan a free pardon for shooting two drunken 
men dead who probably intended to assault him, but who cer- 
‘tainly had shown no sort of murderous intention, and who 
were seemingly hardly in a condition to do him any injury. 
Carrying loaded firearms in such a city as London is itself a 
very dangerous practice, and using them in panic, and with 
fatal effect, only because two ill-conditioned men in their 
liquor run after you and cry “ Hi!” sets an example of the 
most pernicious nature. We do not deny that there was 
-excuse for Hargan’s crime. But it was a crime, and one 
against which it is necessary, for the well-being of society, 
that men liable to panic should be effectually warned. 

Mr. Bradlaugh’s death will probably lead to a rather 
“mixed” battle at Northampton. Alderman Manfield is 
apparently to be the Radical candidate, but it seems not im- 
probable that Dr. Aveling will attempt to get a hearing as 
representing Mr. Bradlaugh’s irreligious views; while Mr. R. 
A. Germaine gathers the Tory vote roundhim. Mr. Bradlaugh 
will be missed not only for his political fairness, candour, and 
moderation, but also because latterly he gave a really respect- 
able political exterior to religious opinions which intrinsically 
were somewhat ignoble, and so kept out a host of mere traders 
on an anti-religious repute. There is sure now to be a some- 
what unsavoury competition between agnostics of various 
types for the succession to Mr. Bradlaugh’s place and influ- 
ence, But Mr. Bradlaugh’s place will not be easily filled. 


The Times has been asserting for many weeks that the new 
magazine rifle, now distributed to the troops, is complicated, 
expensive, and when out of order difficult to repair; and on 
Tuesday, Mr. Marjoribanks brought the subject before the 
House, asking for a Commission of Inquiry. He maintained 
that the best experts thought the rifle little superior to the 
Martini-Henry, though it costs three times as much, and com- 
plained that the spring jammed readily, while the superior 
speed of firing lasted only for a short time. Mr. Hanbury 
agreed with the mover’s general view of the rifle, but depre- 
‘cated a Commission, holding that the Secretary for War had 
unple information, and ought to state who was responsible 
for the rifle. Mr. Stanhope at once replied, stating that the 
primary responsibility rested with the Director of Artillery, 
and the ultimate responsibility with himself. He admitted 
that the rifle was complicated and expensive, but maintained 
that after certain improvements it would be one of the best in 
the world. It had been most severely tested, and reports 
upon 350 specimens of the weapon distributed to all climates 
had all been favourable. The motion for a Commission was 
‘consequently lost by 108 to 74. The victory in the debate 
lay wholly with the Department, but outsiders have an uneasy 
feeling that the rifle may be a bad one for all that. Could 
experts differ so much over an unobjectionable weapon? The 
Government relies absolutely upon trials; but then, are the 


weapons distributed as good as those manufactured for the 
express purpose of satisfying experts ? 


The great question of the commercial relations between 
Canada and the United States approaches a crisis. It appears 
that on December 13th, 1890, the Governor-General of Canada 
addressed to the Colonial Office a despatch proposing a joint 
Commission to Washington to make a treaty comprising a 
renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 with modifica- 
tions, an arrangement of all fishery questions, coasting- 
law questions, and river questions, and fixing the boundary 
between Canada and Alaska. To this Lord Knutsford 
assented, and Sir John Macdonald, in order to strengthen 
his hands in the negotiations by the visible support of 
the people, has dissolved Parliament. His opponents, 
headed by Mr. Langley, propose, instead of such nego- 
tiations, an offer of commercial fusion with the United 
States, and on this difference the battle will be fought out. 
It really involves the whole future of the North American 
Continent, for complete commercial fusion is sure to be 
followed sooner or later by political absorption. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith openly advises this, though he would apparently have 
Canada enter the Union without giving up her separateness, 
a proposal so impracticable that we suspect our own version 
of its proposer’s meaning. The statesmen of Washington wil! 
never tolerate a federation within their own. 


A well-informed writer in the Times states that the working 
of the Ashbourne Act continues to be entirely satisfactory. 
Up to December 31st last, the number of applications for loans 
was 24,223, involving money to the amount of £9,504,000, and 
of this number only 2,430 were rejected permanently. Many, 
indeed, even of these willat last be granted, the Commissioners 
only insisting on reductions in the amount of the loans. The 
great majority of the advances are to redeem small holdings, 
valued at less than £1,000, and half of them for holdings 
under £200. The greatest proportion of applications comes 
from Ulster, but Munster follows suit closely, Connaught, as 
was to be expected from its poverty, being last of the four 
provinces. The instalments are paid with wonderful regu- 
larity. The total amount due up to November Ist, 1890, was 
£518,792, of which only £12,946 was still in course of collection 
on January 16th, and this in spite of the partial failure of 
the potato crop. The tenants, in fact, consider, as Sir C. G. 
Duffy prophesied they would, that to fail in paying the instal- 
ments is to break their own bank while they have money 
deposited in it. They are all a great deal too keen for that, 
and a large proportion much too honest, they drawing a moral 
distinction between a payment in rent and a payment in 
purchase-money which no Englishman can see. 


A letter from Cairo states that the dog-scare has reached 
that place. “I was struck,” writes a correspondent, “with 
the absence of dogs in the bazaars and streets, and remarked 
on it to our Arab. He replied: ‘It is the English fault. 
They set the police to give them bits of bread with poison on.’ 
This is too bad, rabies never having been known in Cairo. 
The Arab said they were all sorry at losing the dogs.” To 
poison the scavengers of the East is about the worst piece of 
sanitary work the police could be set to do. And who set 
them to work at so senseless as well as cruel a task? We 
ought to know. It will be well if the result is not plague. 


The Egyptian opponents of judicial reforms have hit upon 
a rather adroit method of defeating them. They say they 
are good reforms, and shall gradually be carried out, but 
that, as this is their intention, there is no need for an English 
Judge to supervise them, and impair the authority of the 
internal administration. If the Khedive accepts this argu- 
ment, the plan is, of course, given up, for the native Minister 
of Justice will only carry it out so far as it strengthens 
his own control over the country police. That officer, 
as a rule, is willing to punish crime, but he will not 
insist that the Judges shall be pure of bribery, or that the 
police shall abstain from torture, or that the innocent shall 
not be arrested without strong presumptive evidence. He will 
not, above all, protect witnesses, who are now treated almost 
as if they were criminals. The steady, patient supervision of 
a trained European is the keystone of the entire plan. 


Bink Rate, 3 per cent. 





New Consols (2{) were on Friday 97} to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——a 


THE NEW IRISH DEMANDS. 


\ \ TE say again, as we said last week, the Irish are very 
clever. They are turning their own quarrels into 
means of getting larger concessions. The disunited leaders 
have not only effected some kind of compromise, under 
which everything is to appear smooth, and the leadership 
is to be held in commission until it is convenient for Mr. 
Parnell to reassert his dictatorship, but they have con- 
trived to enlarge the Home-rule scheme, and that too in 
such a way as to make it appear to Irishmen almost 
equivalent to independence, while it strikes the British 
elector—not the British Member—as remaining very 
nearly where it was. They accomplish this by carefully 
shirking the only questions of cardinal importance,— 
namely, the extent and efficiency of the ultimate sovereignty 
to be retained by the Imperial Parliament. Mr. Parnell 
uses language at Ennis and elsewhere which shows that 
he intends the Irish Parliament to be “‘ supreme in Ireland,” 
and that the right reserved to the Imperial body is to be a 
nominal one; but he never says this, but conceals his view 
under some such formula as that “the Veto shall be 
exercised as in England.” That does not seem to the 
British elector an out-of-the-way demand, he having been 
accustomed for centuries to regard the Royal veto as a 
constitutional form; but it really means that nothing 
done in Ireland with the sanction of the responsible Irish 
Ministry shall be forbidden by Great Britain, except on 
the advice of the Irish Cabinet, in which Mr. Parnell will 
almost infallibly be Premier. So with Mr. McCarthy at 
Liverpool on Monday. He is frank enough about the 
Irish Police, the control of which he says must, when it 
is transformed into a civil force, be left to Ireland, and 
about the Land question, which, unless it is settled before- 
hand—an alternative he approves—must, he declares, be 
regulated by Irishmen; but he says nothing about the 
Imperial Parliament, or its right, if the new police tolerates 
anarchy or the Land Laws turn out to be laws of confisca- 
tion, to interfere by legislation. He means, of course, 
just like his rival, that the Irish land legislation shall be 
settled locally, like Australian land legislation, and that 
the worthy representatives in Westminster shall interfere 
as little in Ulster as in Gippsland ; but that is not the im- 
pression left on the British elector. He thinks, honest 
man, that as Birmingham controls her own police, so 
may Ireland; and as for the land, that the Land 
question must be settled by somebody, and that West- 
minster, in declining to settle it, necessarily leaves it 
to Dublin. In any case he fancies that, his own Parliament 
being still in existence, and still “Imperial,” he can inter- 
fere when he chooses. The question which is behind all 
such details, for, grave as they are in substance, constitu- 
tionally they are only details, does not strike him of itself, 
and the Irish speakers take the minutest care never to say 
a word which shall force him to consider it. They know 
perfectly what responsible government means, and how 
impracticable in a democratic era any scheme of limited 
responsibility has always been found, and so long as 
they may be, or may appoint, responsible Ministers for 
Ireland, they are contented. They obtain, they know, in 
that way, subject always to the physical weakness of 
Ireland, absolute and uncontrolled authority. Anybody 
may have the legal right to interfere with their Ministers, 
because it can never be exercised, except, indeed, when 
interference is backed by an armed force, and that 
interference Ireland could not prevent, even if she were 
independent. Their countrymen, who have studied every 
detail of every proposal for years, who were born, so to 
speak, amid cries of “ Repeal,” understand them perfectly, 
and if they desire Home-rule, are supremely satisfied ; 
while the English are lulled with the old idea that, when 
all is said, Ireland will remain as much part of the Kingdom 
as Birmingham or Glasgow. 

The Irish are clever, we say once more, and this astute 
kind of reticence may have a success for a time ; but there 
are two or three weak places in the policy that is being 
pursued. We drew a distinction intentionally between 
English electors and English Members in their ideas about 
Ireland. The latter know very nearly what the Irish mean, 
and what will be the result of their proposals if accepted ; 


of Gladstonian Members who were uneasy about some 
possible developments of Home-rule, and sought, therefore, 
to protect the ultimate right of the Westminster Parlia- 
ment to interfere with the Parliament in Dublin. Some 
of them were only solicitous about the “guarantees,” to 
which they attached a wholly unreal validity, and they 
will not be pleased if the control of the Police is 
really to be surrendered ; but the majority of them, with 
more sense, fixed on the reservation of Imperial authority. 
They desired and intended that the Westminster Parlia- 
ment should intervene whenever it saw fit, and intervene 
as effectually as it does now. They wished to preserve the 
sovereignty in England, and to do it they insisted, with a 
pertinacity which overbore even Mr. Gladstone’s firmness, 
on keeping the Irish Members. Their presence, they con- 
sidered, would justify any amount of interference. They 
did not want the Irishmen for the pleasure of their com- 
pany, though they estimate their eloquence highly; nor 
did they want them even as sound Radical voters, having 
a latent distrust of Catholic Radicalism, especially as 
regards education ; but they wanted them as representa- 
tives of Ireland, who would enable them to say that inter- 
ference by a Parliament could not be tyranny when all 
who were subjected to its authority were represented 
alike. They wished oti occasion to debate Irish affairs 
without being told either that they were foreigners, or 
that they were abusing the physical superiority of the 
stronger island. They desired, in short, to be justified to 
their own consciences in virtually terminating Home-rule 
whenever the results of Home-rule proved morally or 
politically displeasing. These Members will understand 
that under the larger Home-rule now defended alike by 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. McCarthy, all guarantees are value- 
less except the authority of the Imperial Parliament, and 
they will desire to make this real with a fervour which may 
relax the bonds of party discipline. They may insist, as we 
think, will insist, on retaining the Irish Members at least 
in their legitimate number, which is nearly thrice thirty- 
four, and on clauses which shall render the prerogative of 
the Imperial Parliament so indisputable, that its veto, 
once clearly formulated, would compel the Irish Parlia- 
ment either to yield or to resort to arms. They will seek, 
in short, to use words which are very expressive, though 
they are half-forgotten in politics, to retain at Westminster 
a concurrent right of legislation for Ireland. The Irish 
leaders will not like that at all, will strenuously object to 
that, and their refusal will cause distrust, perhaps revolt, 
in a party as numerous as the Unionists who seceded. 
Mr. Gladstone has to consult others beside the Parnellites, 
and cannot risk a second secession, especially on a point 
upon which he has declared from first to last that he 
sympathises with the object, though not with the method, 
of the Imperialists. He, also, declares that he maintains to 
the full the authority of Parliament. Moreover, and this is 
the second weak place in the present Irish policy, it is 
always dangerous, in dealing with rather stupid but dour 
people, to raise a suspicion that they are being tricked. If 
the English electors once fancy that they are being done 
out of more power than they intend to part with, it 
will be all over with Home-rule; and the Irish leaders are 
running the risk of raising that suspicion. It has beer 
immensely difficult to satisfy ordinary English Liberals on 
this point already—that is, to persuade them that they are 
creating an ornamented County Council, and not a separate 
nation—and if Irish demands rise so fast, they may dis- 
believe it. If they do, they will examine the Home-rule 
scheme with open eyes, and once so examined it is dead, 
for they have no more intention of parting with British 
sovereignty over Ireland than of selling India. Let them 
only once be made certain that this is what both the 
Irish factions intend, and we shall see a secession to 
which that of the Unionists was nothing, and which will 
either extinguish the Liberal Party for twenty years, or 
more probably compel it once more to insert the main- 
tenance of the Union as the most visible plank in its 
public platform. The Irish leaders, in fact, by being so 
exceedingly clever, and approaching in their demands so 
close to their true end, may awaken the British people to 
their secret design, and then all their labour of years will 
have been thrown away. They have only to ask for the 
control of custom-duties, and the enlightenment will be 
rapid, and perhaps perfect. At present, however, we 
admit, the Irish factions are reconciling themselves very 





and it is by no means certain that they will be either quiet 
or acquiescent, There has always been a considerable body 





comfortably, and are very cleverly using their quarrels to 
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extort bit by bit, and without too general a notice, a larger 
measure of Home-rule. 





THE LIBERAL UNIONIST CONSCIENCE. 


N the speech delivered to the Liberal Unionist Club on 
I Tuesday, Lord Hartington protested that Professor 
Dicey, who presided, and who had delivered a very brilliant 
speech in proposing the health of the leader of the party, 
was not, what some one had termed him, “the keeper of 
the Liberal Unionist conscience,” on the ground that that 
party no more needs any one to keep its conscience than 
the Queen needs a Lord Chancellor for a similar purpose. 
Perhaps no party would be the better for placing an official 
sentinel over its conscience, since, with such a sentinel on 
duty, one is very apt to give one’s own conscience a com- 
plete holiday ; and, indeed, if we did need a keeper of our 
conscience, we might perhaps regard ourselves as let off 
rather easily with so very militant a spiritual director as Pro- 
fessor Dicey, who certainly treats it as nearly the sum and 
substance of a Liberal Unionist’s duty to “fear God and 
fire low,” to fight hard and give no quarter. But the declara- 
tion that Liberal Unicnists stand in no need of any keeper of 
their conscience, illustrated as it was by the remarkable 
speeches both of the chairman and the guest of the evening, 
does make a natural occasion for saying something on the 
character of the Liberal Unionist conscience as distin- 
guished from that Nonconformist conscience of which we 
have lately heard so much, and the Gladstonian conscience 
of which we have a good deal more to hear. We should 
say, then, that the Liberal Unionist conscience, if it is, as 
we think it is, very fairly represented by the speeches of 
Professor Dicey and Lord Hartington, is a conscience of 
the old-fashioned kind, more concerned with positive 
engagements, with plain responsibilities, with even-handed 
justice, with avoiding obvious risks and complicated 
obligations, and taking solid security against impending 
injury to the commonwealth, than with gratifying the 
finer susceptibilities of political emotion, or relieving the 
morbid scruples of a constitutional casuistry. The Liberal 
Unionist conscience, as Mr. Dicey and Lord Hartington 
embody it, is certainly not a particularly fidgetty con- 
science. It is not afraid of fighting hard, nor, indeed, of 
confessing to a great satisfaction in contemplating the 
calamities of opponents. Professor Dicey was not at all 
too much disposed to spare our foes. Some of his hearers 
probably thought that, instead of putting any curb on 
himself when he drew his contrast between Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Hartington, he deliberately gave the reins to 
a power of keen and scornful invective. And Lord 
Hartington avowed the satisfaction, nay, the pleasure, 
with which the break-up of the Irish Party had filled 
him, and said it was more or less akin to the pleasure 
with which men observe those fallings-out amongst thieves 
when “honest men come by their own.” There was no 
affectation of loving their enemies or repressing their own 
wrath, about either Professor Dicey or Lord Hartington. 
Professor Dicey may be said to have gloried in not 
making any allowance for Mr. Gladstone’s “ idiosyn- 
crasies.” Lord Hartington unquestionably exulted in 
the feud amongst the Parnellites, and chuckled publicly 
over their misfortunes. Both speeches were manly enough 
and vigorous enough, but certainly not the speeches of 
an over-sensitive or over-stimulated magnanimity. They 
were the speeches of men who felt keenly what they owe 
to Irish Unionists, and the risks they fear to the English 
State. They were the speeches of men who would never 
willingly misconstrue the meaning of opponents, but who 
cannot be said to have felt at all anxious to discover 
excuses for what those opponents have done amiss. Pro- 
fessor Dicey even laid on the lash, while Lord Hartington 
did not conceal his scorn for the policy he attributed to his 
antagonists :—‘ Be always asking for all you can think of, 
be always taking all you can get, and when you have got 
it, be always asking for more.” That is pretty hard hitting, 
though perfectly fair hitting, but quite unmarked by any 
of that modern tendency to give antagonists credit for 
possible but nevertheless rather improbable good qualities, 
which so often diversifies the vigour and vivacity of 
Mr. Gladstone’s rhetoric. Professor Dicey and Lord 
Hartington do not speak like politicians divided between 
their wish to discredit their antagonists and their wish to 
show their own lenity, but with the most outspoken con- 
demnation, and even disdain. 


We take it that the Liberal Unionist conscience is a 
conscience most keenly alive to the duty which presses upon 
citizens of the United Kingdom of defending the privileges 
and guarding against the dangers attaching to the State as 
a whole. It is a political conscience that is very sensitive to 
anything which appears to relax the bonds of citizenship or 
to dissolve society into its elements, and for that very 
reason it is perhaps apt to make light of those scruples as 
to local and personal liberty or caprice on which the Non- 
conformist conscience and the Gladstonian conscience 
found their claims for a larger sphere of self-government 
and self-will. The Nonconformist and Gladstonian con- 
sciences, so far as they are in grim earnest, and not the 
mere instruments of a party movement, cry out for a 
roomier sphere of local and individual choice. They feel 
strongly and represent vividly the oppressiveness of any 
kind of “coercion” exerted over reluctant parts of a Kingdom 
by the over-ruling will of the whole. The Liberal Unionist 
conscience is a centralising conscience, which protests 
against any particularism that endangers the unity of the 
State. The Nonconformist and Gladstonian consciences 
are filled with jealousy of this dominant spirit, and with 
a prepossession for variety of method and localism of 
principle, that cannot but endanger the strength and 
singleness of the State ‘as a State. The issue between the 
two is like the issue between the head and the members. 
The head wants to keep an absolute control over the mem- 
bers. The members want to establish a certain inde- 
pendence of the head. Of course, carried beyond a 
certain point, that means anarchy and impotence, and the 
view always taken is that this point will never be 
reached. But we all know the danger that it will 
be exceeded, and we know it so well that we may 
at times exaggerate the peremptoriness of the con- 
trol which it is desirable to exert over the spontaneous 
movements of weary and restless limbs. But even 
if we are guilty of that exaggeration, the danger of 
such an exaggeration is insignificant as compared with the 
danger of once losing that central command without 
which collective life, nay, patriotism itself, cannot exist. 
The Unionist conscience no doubt often seems hard and 
scornful to the conscience which exercises itself chiefly in 
moral discriminations and perhaps caprices of a very sub- 
jective kind. But without a certain amount of hardness, 
there never was a State or a Government in this world. Itis 
hardness, drill, at the top, which makes national life possible, 
and without it there would be no social organisation. 
This is an age in which emotion is laying such claims to 
subjective freedom, that the very life of nations is en- 
dangered, and nowhere has that claim been put forward 
with greater emphasis and greater arbitrariness than 
amongst the Irish Home-rulers and their Gladstonian 
allies. The Nonconformist and Gladstonian consciences 
tend towards the demolition of all true political and social 
unity. And while that is so, the stern common-sense of 
our Unionist leaders is a corrective for which all wise 
sections of the nation can hardly be too thankful. 





THE DEBATE ON ROMAN CATHOLIC 
DISABILITIES. 


YS are certainly not institutions 
likely to improve either the logic or the moral 
simplicity of the human mind. The mind of the repre- 
sentative is a very complex thing. He must, after 
some fashion or other, work out a sort of artificial unity 
between what he would like best to say and what he 
would like best that his constituents should hear him 
saying. And the artificial unity in question is not gene- 
rally a very imposing one. Mr. Gladstone’s speech on 
Catholic Disabilities was tolerably satisfactory, because he 
did in the main deliver his own personal convictions, and, 
moreover, his own personal convictions as they are modi- 
fied by the political situation of the moment, so that he 
spoke without any oppressive sense of embarrassment. He 
was introducing a measure which he knew would please 
the Irish Nationalists of both parties; and it is the Irish 
Nationalists whom at the present moment he most wishes 
to please. He did not please Dr. Joseph Parker, and, 
indeed, many of his closest Nonconformist allies pro- 
bably read his speech with very uncomfortable sensa- 
tions. But then, he has so lately been consulting their 
prepossessions in insisting on the retirement of Mr. 








Parnell, that he can afford for a time to ignore their 
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views; and it is certain that, while he omitted a good deal 
which would have made his attitude more intelligible to 
the country in relation to his own past Administrations, the 
arguments for the admission of Roman Catholics to the 
offices of Irish Viceroy and English Lord Chancellor were 
delivered con amore, and with all the earnestness which 
best befits his oratory. Yet even Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
was not free from embarrassment. He was playing a very 
different part from that which he took up in 1874, after 
the Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy had crushed his Irish 
University Bill, and so led to the downfall of his Govern- 
ment; and he did not wish to retract what he had said in 
1874 against Vaticanism, which had, indeed, ensured him 
wide popularity amongst his Nonconformist allies. He 
had,to fall back on the admission, made a year later, 
that English Catholics had satisfied him that there 
was no practical danger of their subordinating their 
loyalty to the Crown to their loyalty to the Pope, which 
is not a very good reason for declining to guard against 
dangers of so general and serious a character as Mr. Glad- 
stone had represented them, else we might always accept 
present assurances that men are not going to be biassed 
by their dominant passions, as if on such a point they 
could adequately answer for themselves. And, again, it 
was impossible for Mr. Gladstone to explain why, during 
his ten years’ Ministry, he had omitted to pass the Bill 
which he now presses as leader of Opposition. He would 
have had to say what it would not have been convenient to 
him to say, that he was then too dependent on the support 
of Dr. Joseph Parker and his friends to think of proposing 
a measure which would have alienated their support. 


But Mr. Gladstone’s speech was, evidently enough, a 
speech of eloquent personal conviction,—though the con- 
viction was not certainly the less eloquent because he saw 
that all the converts he might make would be so many 
obstacles in the path of the Ulster Orangemen, who are now 
his most formidable antagonists. The resistance of the 
Government, however, was certainly not the resistance of 
eloquent personal conviction. We may perhaps be hasty 
in inferring from Lord Cranborne’s vote in favour of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill, that Lord Salisbury is at heart per- 
sonally favourable to it, though that is the impression 
which we should derive from all we know of his previous 
eareer. But it is hardly possible to read Mr. W. H. Smith’s 
and the Attorney-General’s speeches against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill without feeling satisfied that neither the one 
nor the other was a speech of warm personal conviction. 
All that they had to say was, that Mr. Gladstone in 
power declined to do what Mr. Gladstone in Opposition 
advocates, and that the logic of his speech would involve 
the repeal of the Act of Settlement, and the opening of 
the Throne to Roman Catholics. We are disposed to admit 
both assertions. Mr. Gladstone tried to draw a strong 
distinction between excluding Roman Catholics from 
offices open to all the political world, for which a 
Roman Catholic might well happen to be the best of all 
conceivable nominees, and excluding from the English 
Throne individuals whose birth would otherwise entitle 
them to ascend it, on the ground that Roman Catholicism, 
or any profession of faith except that of the Established 
Church, is a personal disqualification. It is more essential, 
he seemed to say, not to disqualify by virtue of his religious 
belief, a person who might otherwise be regarded as the 
best possible Viceroy of Ireland, or the best possible Lord 
Chancellor of England, than it is not to disqualify the next 
heir to the 'Throne for the same reason. The Throne is not 
filled by selection of the fittest, but by hereditary descent, 
and there is less anomaly in narrowing still further the 
narrow outcome of the principle of hereditary descent, 
than in breaking in upon so imperious a principle as the 
selection of the fittest, by an exclusion which might 
necessitate the choice of the second-best. That was an 
ingenious distinction, but hardly, we think, a very solid 
one. There seems to us more real grievance in the ex- 
clusion of an individual whom everybody would otherwise 
recognise as entitled to a lofty position, than in the exclusion 
of an individual who might never have suspected that he 
was the fittest for a post, and whose friends could hardly 
by any possibility know that he had been disqualified for it 
only on account of his religion. A disinherited son has 
certainly more to complain of than a candidate for office 
who did not even know that but for his religion he would 
have been the most worthy candidate in the field. The true 
answer to the argument that Mr. Gladstone’s logic would 


have led him to repeal the Act of Settlement, would be 
that England is not governed by logic; and that it may 
be perfectly right to maintain an exclusion the removal 
of which would give rise to a riot, and perhaps. what is 
much worse than a riot, a general state of distrust and 
suspicion, while it is perfectly wrong to continue two 
arbitrary proscriptions which very few people really care 
about, and to the continuance of which the working classes 
of this country are heartily indifferent, in spite of Dr. 
Joseph Parker’s wrath. 

What the Government would have said, if they had told 
the real truth, was, that they could not very well afford to 
offend the genuine Tory squirearchy, who regard a few 
Roman Catholic disabilities as a sort of privilegium to 
which they are entitled ; and that they could not at all afford 
to alienate the severe Protestants of the North of Ireland, 
who are their best protection against the Nationalists. If 
they had been quite frank, the Government would have 
said that they saw no answer to Mr. Gladstone’s argument, 
except the answer that they should incur superfluous 
unpopularity at a critical moment by accepting it. But 
they might have added that, at all events for Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, that ought to be a sufficient answer, since it 
was practically the answer which had determined him 
when in power not to do that which he now demands in 
Opposition. Unless a measure be very urgent, no Govern- 
ment will propose one which wi!l increase the number of 
its foes much more than it will increase the number of 
its friends. That was really Mr. W. H. Smith’s reason 
for resisting Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, though he did not think 
it prudent to say so. We wonder whether it would really 
have been imprudent. Perhaps it would. But telling the 
plain truth is not always quite so imprudent as the world, 
ihe genuine horror of the unvarnished truth, is apt to 
think it. 





CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


A ie news from Canada is the most important that 

has been despatched across the Atlantic for many 
years. Sir John Macdonald has dissolved the Dominion 
Parliament and appealed to the electors on a trade policy, 
which has hitherto been regarded as outside the region of 
practical politics. In the English newspapers, this policy 
has been described as one of Reciprocity, but, as a matter 
of fact, it is a great deal wider than such a description 
indicates. The proposals which the Dominion has before 
it include not only tariff matters, but the settlement 
of the Fisheries question, and the arrangement on 
a fresh basis of the whole system of intercourse 
between the English and American portions of the 
continent. If they are accepted, the Dominion, New- 
foundland, and the United States will, in certain aspects, 
stand to each other in a relation considerably closer than 
that occupied by friendly nations. They will be coupled 
together bya bond far stronger than that which ordinarily 
links one independent nation with another. In the first 
place, there will be a far-reaching measure of commercial 
reciprocity. Next, if Sir John Macdonald’s despatch to 
Lord Knutsford is acted on, the fishermen, alike of the 
States and of Canada, will be able to use the waters of 
either country indiscriminately, and regulations may be 
agreed on for protecting and improving their common 
industry. Thirdly, the coasting laws, both for the ocean 
and the great lakes, may be relaxed in such a way as to 
make the transactions of shipowners far more easy and 
profitable than they are at present, both as regards ordinary 
trade and in respect of the salvage of wrecked vessels. 
Finally, the last of the boundary questions, that between 
Alaska and Canada, will be removed, and so the risk of 
serious diplomatic trouble in the future be rendered 
infinitesimal. 

Though most Englishmen would be unwilling to con- 
demn the acceptance of these proposals per se, and would 
in the last resort declare that the matter must be left to 
the judgment of the people of the Dominion, not a few, we 
suspect, will view them with dissatisfaction and uneasiness, 
believing that in the end they must result in the absorption 
of Canada in the United States. Those who dread such 
a result do not do so out of jealousy or dislike of the 
United States, nor, again, because they are influenced by a 
selfish feeling that Canada, if she remains attached’ to 
England, may prove useful. Their feeling is influenced 





by a very different set of motives. They see that 
Canada is developing a worthy type of nationhood 
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and they believe that the destruction of the Dominion 
as a separate political entity might deprive the English- 
speaking world of a community which in the future 
may prove capable of affording valuable political lessons. 
The Canadian Constitution is probably the best instru- 
ment ever framed for governing a territory as huge 
as a continent. Except for the fact that the Governor- 
General, because he is nominated, not elected, has hardly 
a position of sufficient independence, it is not too much 
to say that “The British North America Act, 1868,” 
has all the virtues and none of the faults of the American 
Constitution. It takes the appointment of the Judges, 
and legislation in regard to crimes and the marriage 
law, out of the hands of the Provinces, and reserves those 
functions for the central Parliament, and in this way pre- 
vents what is the great difficulty of the United States, the 
power of a single State to disgrace the whole Union by the 
appointment of corrupt Judges, or by some scandalous 
weakening of the marriage tie. For Canada to be absorbed 
in the Union and to leave no trace behind her, would be 
indeed a calamity. The addition of a dozen new States 
would not alter the political complexion of the Union, and 
therefore the only.result would be that the New World 
would lose its Scotland,—its preserve for the cultivation 
of strength, hard work, and independence. If, then, 
reciprocity in trade and the enlargement of friendly 
relations along the coast and on the fishing-banks 
mean the destruction of the Dominion, we should be 
inclined to look upon them with disfavour, and to wish for 
a& majority at the polls hostile to Sir John Mac- 
donald’s latest policy. Is it, however, necessary to 
assume that Reciprocity means absorption? We see no 
reason to suppose it is. Indeed, all the examples seem to 
point the other way. Nations may trade freely with 
each other and enjoy the closest intimacy of intercourse, 
and yet maintain with even more than their old vigour the 
desire for independence. England does not enjoy Re- 
ciprocity with the world, it is true, but she does enjoy 
Free-trade. Yet who can say that our people are less 
anxious to keep their independence than they were in the 
days before Mr. Cobden converted the country to his 
theories? As far as we are concerned, there are no more 
restrictions in regard to intercourse with France, than 
there will be between the Dominion and the United 
States if the new proposals are carried; yet our people 
show no sort of tendency to move in a direction which, 
if the French spoke the same language and held the 
same religion, would lead to amalgamation. Take, again, 
the case of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. This State 
was within the Zollverein, and is now within the Customs 
boundary of the German Empire, and yet she shows the 
strongest desire to remain independent. German railways 
run through her territory, and she is in every physical 
sense part of the Empire; yet her people have not been 
converted to the idea of a political union with Germany. 
In the same way, the Zollverein did not tend to make 
the people of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wirtemberg desire 
absorption in Prussia. It is true that at last, and under 
pressure from foreign arms, the Zollverein turned out 
to have been a half-way house to federation; but this 
does not alter the fact that, but for the war, Bavaria and 
Saxony would have retained their independence. It is, 
indeed, by no means impossible that Reciprocity, if carried 
to its full length, may result in making Canada give up 
all idea of entering the Union. Her people till now have 
been tempted by the thought, “If we join the Union, we 
shall get Free-trade with the whole continent.” This 
temptation might, at some moment of trade depression, 
have induced them to barter their political independence 
for commercial privileges. If, however, they obtain what 
they desire by Reciprocity, they may be trusted to retain a 
constitutional system of which they are proud, and which 
has worked singularly well. Reciprocity and free inter- 
course, it is quite conceivable, may put an end to all desire 
on the part of Canada to share with her mighty neighbour 
the terrible problem of facing and laying the black spectre 
which is beginning to raise its head in the South. 

But even if Reciprocity need cause no alarm in England 
as to the future of Canada, it is impossible not to wish that 
the Dominion, instead of attempting to improve her com- 
merce with the United States, had turned her attention to 
the subject of trade with the Mother-country. The impo- 
sition of the McKinley Tariff gives British North America 
an opportunity such as occurs but once in the commercial 





history of a nation. If at this moment she were to adopt 
a policy of Free-trade with England and the whole 
world, she would soon place herself in a position of extra- 
ordinary strength and prosperity. In the first place, Free- 
trade—that is, the imposition of no duties except on alcohol, 
tea, and tobacco for revenue purposes—would make her 
the cheapest place to live on in the face of the earth. 
But cheap and good living means good wages, and would 
soon attract immigrants in thousands, not only from 
Europe, but from the States. With this influx of labour 
manufacturers would follow, and Canada, unchecked by 
Protection, would be able to beat America and rival England 
in all the neutral markets of the world. Trade never forgets 
that its basis is exchange, and Europe, in sending Canada 
her products without restraint, would take back the products 
of the northern strip of the new world. There would be 
nothing needed in Europe and grown both in the States 
and in the Dominion, in which Canada would not get the 
trade preference. Under Free-trade, too, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway would become the “ portage” of the East 
and West. ‘Transcontinental freights need not be pro- 
hibitive, and for the non-bulky products of China, Japan, 
and Australia, the merchants would find that Canada 
offered the best possible means of transport. To preach 
this to a race of farmers, fishermen, and wood-cutters is, 
however, utterly useless. Those callings, though they 
produce excellent moral qualities, benumb the intelligence. 
Though the trades we have named benefit first by low 
prices, they are always the last to give up the errors of 
Protection. 





THE PORTUGUESE REVOLT. 


HE stars in their courses fight for Lord Salisbury, as 
diplomatist as well as Premier. The difficulty with 
Portugal, though it seemed a small one, had threatened to 
become almost unmanageable by diplomacy. The refusal 
of the Cortes to ratify the Convention had left the British 
Foreign Office in a most unpleasing position. It had 
received an affront, though not, it was well understood, 
from the negotiating Government, and had been left in 
appearance without means of action. If it employed force, 
it might overthrow the throne of the Braganzas, who were 
regarded with friendly sympathy by most of the Courts of 
Europe, including our own, and might disturb that delicate 
equipoise which just now is worth so much, and set fire to 
a magazine loaded up to the ceiling with combustibles. A 
revolution in Portugal would certainly produce an insur- 
rection in Spain; a serious movement in Spain would 
excite both France and Italy, which feel any Latin 
commotion as we do not; and with Paris and Rome 
in a ferment, mobs everywhere astir, and the telegraph 
everywhere exciting politicians to premature decisions, 
the European peace would be at the mercy of in- 
calculable events. On the other hand, it was nearly 
impossible to sit still, for the Portuguese in Africa, 
relying on imaginary French support, were in a most pro- 
vocative mood, and had just received a sort of defiance 
from an aggressive body of British Colonists. The South 
African Company, one of the chartered bodies through 
which we are trying to acquire an empire without under- 
taking its responsibilities, had entered Mashonaland, had 
found the magnificent plateau almost bare of inhabitants, 
and as promising for gold-miners as had been expected, 
and had advanced into Manica, its eastern edge,—that is, 
across the imaginary line which we had promised, while 
the modus vivendi lasted, that is, till the end of May next, 
not to overstep. It was nearly impossible to recede, for 
the new colonists were not only flushed with successful 
adventure and the hope of gold, but, as a well-informed 
writer points out in the National Review, sought in Manica 
a direct and speedy route of communication with the 
Eastern Coast. It seemed clear, too, that the strongest of 
the native chiefs of clans wished to be on their side, and 
that Portugal could do nothing to enforce her tem- 
porary rights, or her ancient rights derived from partial 
occupation. At the same time, the Portuguese were 
furious, they would stick at nothing to obtain revenge, and 
it seemed quite possible that we might before May have 
to defend Colonists who were technically trespassers, 
but whom we could hardly desert without irritating, 
perhaps losing, the whole white population of South 
Africa, always, of all Colonists, the most inclined to 
think Great Britain in the wrong. So serious was 
the situation, that both Sir H. Loch, the High Commis- 
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sioner, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who is at once Premier 
in Cape Colony and the Chairman of the South African 
Company, came over to England to advise the Govern- 
ment and, it is believed, to explain that, whatever the con- 
sequences, the rush to Mashonaland could not be stopped, 
nor could a population of rough white miners, accustomed. 
to self-government and all agog for excitement and profit, 
be turned back by any threats from a Power they heartily 
disliked and despised. They would delight in defying the 
Portuguese, whom they regard with some justice as dogs 
in the manger, and with much justice as uncivilised rulers ; 
and they would not pay much attention to orders from 
Home authorities, who could no more reach them than 
if they were in another planet. The only way out of the 
confusion was an agreement with Portugal, and an agree- 
ment with Portugal meant an agreement with the mobs 
of Lisbon and Oporto,—about as easy to make or get 
observed as an agreement with gutter children not to play 
with the children of the street. 

Just at this moment, the Republicans of Portugal of 
themselves removed the greatest of the difficulties by once 
more rebuilding the power of the throne. They had been 
in a state of wild excitement ever since the fall of the 
Brazilian Empire, which seemed to them to prove that 
any Monarchy could be upset if only it were suddenly and 
resolutely assailed. It really proved nothing, except that 
Kings who will not fight, whether from fear or from dis- 
trust in their own rights, must be prepared to fly; but 
they thought it did, they made arrangements with the 
Republicans of Spain, and at last, fancying that all 
was ready, they gave the signal at Oporto. Two com- 
plete regiments and part of a third, a small body of 
Fiscal Guards, who are old soldiers, a few sailors, and some 
civilians rose, seized the Town Hall and the Palace, and 
proclaimed a Provisional Government of nobodies. They 
expected Lisbon to follow suit, and, indeed, had arranged 
matters there for an explosion. The Republicans of the 
capital, however, were either not ready, or were doubtful of 
the actual temper of the mob; they hesitated, and most 
fortunately for the Monarchy, some one in authority, 
possibly the King, did not hesitate. He reinforced the 
Municipal Guard of Oporto, who were faithful, with 
x body of artillery, who shelled the Palace at once, and 
speedily compelled the leading insurgents to surrender. 
The remainder slunk away or were arrested, and within 
forty-eight hours the movement was over, the Ministry 
were suppressing all Republican papers, and the King, 
riding alone through the streets of his capital, was re- 
ceived by the populace with cheers. The failure of the 


movement has restored the Royal authority, and if the 


King has any energy, it is doubtful if it will be assailed 
again for some years. It does not appear that the Army 
at large is on the Republican side, the Navy rejected all 
solicitations to revolt, the peasantry of the interior are 
favourable to the accustomed authority, and even the 
populace of the cities are in two minds about a re- 
volution which, however delightful in the abstract, 
must, as they understand fairly well, end in merging 
their ancient Kingdom in the greater one of Spain. 
Loaded down as it is with debt, with an Army wholly 
insufficient for its needs, with Colonial regiments filled 
with released convicts, and with its cities discon- 
tented, Portugal even as a Monarchy can hardly resist 
the attraction of the larger body at its side, and as a Re- 
public could not resist it at all, and must, after an inde- 
pendence only once broken during a thousand years, lose 
its identity and separateness in the “ Iberian State.” 

It is now, therefore, once more possible to negotiate with 
statesmen in Lisbon, instead of a mob, and Lord Salis- 
bury will doubtless take advantage of the opportunity to 
secure a Convention in which boundaries shall be clear, 
and the sovereignty of each Power within its territories 
shall for diplomatic purposes be perfect. It is of no use 
to talk of ‘spheres of influence,” or of land left 
“ debateable,” and we distrust profoundly all the projects 
we see suggested for holding disputed territories in “ joint 
occupancy.” All those tentative arrangements are so 
many occasions for quarrel, more especially when the 
actual occupiers on one side must be Colonial adventurers 
of the Anglo-African type, who care nothing about 
diplomatic necessities, who will submit to no law not their 
own, who would rather fight the other side than not, and 
who are strengthened every day by hardy and rather law- 
l.ss pioneers who are swarming up from the Cape, and 





will soon be swarming from Great Britain, all aflame 
with the thirst for gold, the desire for adventure, 
and the belief, hitherto always proved accurate, that 
when Englishmen occupy wild lands, they stay there for 
ever. We would give Portugal as honourable terms as 
possible, for, though she has misused all her opportunities, 
it has been partly from weakness, partly from that taint 
of slavery which we once shared with her; and she was the 
earliest pioneer in all this region. It is, however, useless 
and delusive to sign treaties which settle nothing that 
demands settlement, and become mere occasions of 
new quarrel; and Portugal must set a price upon 
some of her nominal rights. The navigation of the 
rivers must be free—that is settled by the precedents 
arranged at Berlin—the great plateau of Mashonaland, 
including Manicaland, must be British ; and if the Portu- 
guese know their own interest, they will grant a clear 
route through to the Eastern Coast, and thus terminate 
the poverty of their Colonies at the British expense instead 
of their own. They will have in the end to cede the route 
to the South Africans, who are building up a policy of their 
own, and had far better take advantage of British re- 
luctance to press upon the weak to obtain profitable terms. 
The Colonists will not be reluctant at all, and they will 
not be hampered either by the vastness of their in- 
terests in every continent, or by lingering respect for 
Portugal as an ancient member of the European family. 
They care nothing about the European family, and 
will be no more respectful to Portugal than the 
Texans were to Mexico. They are on the inside of 
the African Continent and in actual possession, and it is 
folly to think that they can be kept for any long 
period of time from the nearest route to the open water. 
We would secure all we need by liberal bargaining, so far 
as that is possible; but in May the modus vivendi ends, 
and we cannot be shooting down our own countrymen 
because they enter and cultivate and mine lands which the 
native chiefs who, if any one, are their rightful owners, 
offer to place at their disposal. The Government of 
Portugal has escaped a great internal danger, and should 
use the time of grace now allowed it to place its external 
relations in such a position that it can lose nothing further 
except after a formal declaration of war. To own half a 
right to an uncertain property, which in any case cannot 
be defended by a lawsuit, is, to the weaker party in a 
partnership, a fatal position. 





A CANADIAN ARCHBISHOP ON CIVILISATION. 


T was, we suppose, a good thing that the conceited and 
vulgar self-gratulation over the progress of man 
which was the note of the middle of this century, and 
which attained its height in 1851, should pass away; but 
the angry pessimism which has taken its place grows not 
a little tiresome. It is so very contemptuous of historic 
facts. Dr. O’Brien, a Catholic Archbishop in Canada, for 
example, in the eloquent letter which was telegraphed to 
the Times on Wednesday, writes as if he sincerely believed 
that the modern system of lay government had ruined the 
masses of mankind, as if our civilisation were purchased 
at the price of a new degradation of the “ poor,” by which 
word he intends the mass of those who live by labour: 
There is not the smallest truth in the assumption. ‘Civilisa- 
tion has much to answer for, and we should be far from 
asserting that it has greatly raised the morale of mankind, 
for though it has made them gentler, it has filled them 
with a lust for comtort which, while it exists, must 
always create a sense of unfulfilled desire, and with 
a ferocious envy which seems to true moralists the 
very attribute of devils. But certainly civilisation has 
not crushed the poor. ‘The immense mass of those 
who work were never so well-off as they will find them- 
selves when the next century begins, and this not only as 
regards their physical well-being, their lodging, clothing, 
diet, and means of acquiring the chief source of happiness, 
intellectual interests. People direct their attention so 
exclusively to a class, a residuum or precipitate from the 
body of skilled artisans, that. they forget the immense 
gains which the majority, after no doubt a long period of 
suffering, have at last obtained. Slaves for the most part 
in the ancient world, under a system much more severe 
than the slavery of the United States, and supported by 
much more terrible “sanctions,” the workers outside a 
few cities were during the Middle Ages all serfs of one 
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kind or another, working hard through life for superiors, 
who left them their lives and little else. Men like 
the Archbishop forget, in their passion of pity, that all 
white men outside England are now free, the last relic of 
white slavery disappearing in 1861, under Alexander II.’s 
decree of Emancipation, and that the immense majority 
are freeholders, subject to no oppression except that 
of circumstances, the seasons, and the competition fos- 
tered, or rather generated, by scientific intercommunica- 
tion. There is not a peasant or artisan in Europe or North 
America who can be struck, without having a legal right 
either to strike back again, or to appeal to a Magistrate, 
whose business is impartiality, and who is usually impartial. 
There is not a man whose wife or daughter can be insulted 
without redress, who can be imprisoned without a charge 
of crime or wilful indebtedness, who can legally be tortured, 
or who can be-held in perpetual durance to answer for 
claims he cannot possibly pay. The peasants are as free 
from personal terror, the old curse of Europe, as it is still 
the curse of most parts of Asia, as ever grandees were in 
the older time. Their taxes paid, which in most places 
do not exceed 2s. 6d. in the pound—the only exceptions to 
this are in parts of Italy and Russia—they are as much 
their own masters, as responsible to themselves alone, as 
were any knights in the Middle Ages, nay, more inde- 
pendent, for they have not to live perpetually under a 
necessity of self-defence. Very few of them are ever 
hungry, none are unclothed, and their over-work, though 
often, no doubt, a great evil, is dictated to them only by 
themselves and their own overmastering passion of thrift. 
No doubt millions of peasants are poor, so poor as to 
embitter life; but they are not poor because of civilisation, 
but because they stand too thick upon the ground, because 
they are stolidly conservative in their agriculture—“ it is a 
great scandal,” said an Italian m¢tayer to a priest last month, 
as he looked at an English plough imported for his education 
—or because the soil in half at least of Europe really can- 
not yield the means of comfort to those who toil without 
the aid of machinery. Their fathers were poor before them, 
right back through the ages till we come to the ergastula, 
and a time when the air was full of the cries of tortured 
husbandmen. If we could only see with our eyes what 
was the condition of the serf-labourers in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Spain during the latter half of the tenth century, 
when men in their misery hoped for the Day of Judgment, 
and refused to propagate beings so wretched as themselves, 
we should stand amazed at the progress that had been 
achieved. The laicising of government, the dominion of 
economists, the expulsion of religion from daily life, of all 
which the Canadian Archbishop complains, may have pro- 
duced some immense moral evils, and arrested much possible 
moral progress; but that they have been accompanied by 
the material degradation or impoverishment of the majority 
of white men is not true. 

The case of the artisans, who, for some inexplicable 
reason, now occupy the whole field of philanthropists’ 
vision, is not so good, for they suffer more from competi- 
tion, and throw off a much larger proportion of incom- 
petents, whose lot is very sad ; but the position of artisans 
also has in most respects enormously improved. The 
competent among them—that is, 80 per cent. by the 
statistics of London, and 60 per cent. by those of the 
German cities—are as well off as the middle class were in 
the old times, eat all they want, drink very often more 
than they want, are clothed as they please, and possess full 
means of acquiring the bases of education. They are the 
most prominent class in the world ; they have immense and 
direct influence on all legislation ; they are the objects of 
all economic philanthropy, for the peasants, who on the 
Continent maintain the State, can never strike; and they 
govern to the most singular degree the direction of modern 
thought, every dreamer of Utopias, for instance, fixing his 
social Paradise in the city, and not either on the ploughed 
land, or the untilled forest or swamp. They can combine 
when they please, with a freedom under which the world 
of commerce rocks; they are, when they please, almost the 
dictators of municipal action; and they are rapidly curing 
all over Europe their master evil,—the tendency to 
make their hours of labour too long for health or cul- 
ture, a tendency which, though nearly extinct in England, 
has lingered in France, Germany, Italy, and the cities of 
Austria to an extent of which competition does not offer a 
complete explanation. There has been a failure, besides, 
in brain, an inability, owing to an evil tradition, to per- 


ceive that a man cannot do good work, much less artistic 


work, when dazed with weariness and fatigue. In all 
respects, however, but this one—for we fancy the ancient 
difficulty in procuring artificial light did once limit over- 
work pretty sharply—they are indefinitely better off than 
their fathers, and as little crushed by the economists as 
men need be. Itis not they but the peasants who are feeling 
American and Asiatic competition, which they only perceive 
in cheapened bread and sugar. They are, too, sanguine of the 
future, advancing to their battle with the capitalists with a 
sort of exultation, and with the fullest and the oddest belief 
that all the genuine moral laws are on their side. Theirs 
certainly is no temper either of depression or timidity. It 
is true they work for wages, that is, in the Archbishop’s 
phrase—if he meant that—they are subject to the tyranny 
of money; but who that works, ever since the world 
began, ever worked for anything but wages, or was ever 
able to dispense with a customer, either for his labour, or, 
if he sat by himself in his cottage as shoemakers do and 
weavers did, for his labour’s product? There is no truth 
in the statement that modern civilisation has borne 
down the competent artisan, though there is, we fear, 
some in the belief that it has crushed in some degree the 
competent artisan’s worst rival, the wretched being who can 
just learn, with pains, how to seem to work. The older 
world killed out its residuum of incompetence as it killed 
out its sickly people, starved them as in Central Europe, 
whipped or hanged them as under the Tudors; and the 
modern world, in preserving them wholesale by poor- 
laws, sanitary laws, and efforts to supply work, has taken 
up a burden which as yet it does not know how to 
manage. But he is more cynical than Christian who 
alleges that he regrets the old famines and dearths and 
epidemics which were the purging medicines of the 
Middle Ages, slaughtering out the weak; nor can even 
a Bishop fairly think that the survival of the unfittest 
can be counted to us for crime. 

It is in the non-material region that the failure of the 
modern world is to be sought, in that decline of the ancient 
virtues of patience and endurance and tranquillity, which a 
Bishop may well sigh over when an agnostic like Matthew 
Arnold mourns it in melodious verse. In spite of all their 
progress and their relief from direct suffering, the inclina- 
tion to be joyous is less among modern workers than it was 
in their less easy forefathers. They are suffering from a 
malady of the mind which, though it is not the fault of 
the economists, or even of the Socialists, to whom, as we 
read him, the Archbishop is inclined to attribute it, must 
be in part the fault of the general body of the thoughtful. 
They have suffered themselves to be infected with Rous- 
seauism, and it has filtered down. The handicraftsmen, of all 
kinds—even the peasants showing this symptom—grow 
bitter with a sour envy of all comfort softer than their own, 
and a frantic hope of an equality which is impossible either in 
earth or heaven. They have not lost, perhaps, so much as 
appears, their faith in the ultimate right-putting of all 
things—for there is a strange trace of deep belief in the 
supremacy of right, as Christians interpret right, in their 
wildest agitations, and they plead for spoliation in the 
name of a supreme justice—but they are possessed of a 
fierce impatience, such as sometimes seizes on men in 
sickness or pain, and leads them almost to tear themselves. 
The cure for that, now almost the dominant emotion of the 
world, and one as manifest in the rich and philanthropic as 
in the poor and distressed, must be, we agree fully with Arch- 
bishop O’Brien, a spiritual one, but neither he nor any other 
believing churchman, be he lay or cleric, has much ground 
for exulting over the thinkers he denounces. The failure of 
the Churches must have been as great as that of the 
thinkers, or this spirit could never have grown so fast and 
so dangerous; and of the two non-material powers, the 
Churches have had the longer life. They have, too, 
had much closer access to the people, who listened to 
the clergy long before they could read, and in most 
countries went to them for advice. We believe with Dr. 
O’Brien that men have divorced religion too much from 
daily life, and that its guidance will be the greatest help 
to the solution of the problem; but there must be in the 
religion which is to work rightly, both humility and 
patience, and in both, his letter, for a prelate of a Church 
which knows how to wait for centuries and teaches 
Christianity, is, he must permit us to say, somewhat 
singularly deficient. 
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THE DEBATE ON MAGAZINE RIFLES. 


HE debate on Mr. Marjoribanks’ motion on Tuesday 
bore a strong likeness to most other debates on points 
of administration. The House of Commons holds a very 
awkward position in regard to them. It feels its inability 
to contribute usefully to their settlement, and it naturally 
and reasonably resents that it should be asked to settle 
them. It keeps a Ministry, and why should it be expected 
to do a Ministry’s work ? The various divisions of the 
public service are parcelled out among the Cabinet, and 
there is a Prime Minister who is supposed to exercise a 
general supervision over his colleagues, and to have a 
genéral responsibility for what they do. What is the use of 
such an arrangement as this, if purely departmental ques- 
tions are to be referred to the House of Commons for further 
inquiry or ultimate decision ? It is a case of one set of 
men doing the work of another set, of the master choosing 
a competent servant and then interfering with him. There 
is no question that this view of the position and duties of 
the House of Commons is constitutionally right. More 
than this, there are always bad advisers who seek to make 
the House forget these prudent limitations, and assume 
without fear or forethought the dangerous function of 
Administrator-in-Chief in every department of State. The 
objections to such a course are sufficiently obvious. The 
House of Commons cannot have one quality which is 
essential to good administration, and it cannot get rid of 
another which is fatal to good administration. The quality 
it necessarily lacks is knowledge, the quality it necessarily 
possesses is party spirit. No doubt individual Members 
may know a great deal more about any given subject 
than the Minister who is nominally concerned with it. 
Very possibly this was the case the other night. Mr. 
Marjoribanks may be, probably is, a very much greater 
authority on rifles and rifle-shooting than Mr. Stan- 
hope. Yet Mr. Stanhope’s speech had a greater air of 
knowledge than Mr. Majoribanks’s; and the reason, of 
course, was that Mr. Stanhope had behind him the per- 
manent staff of the War Office. Their knowledge was 
for the time his knowledge, and armed with this, he was 
able to give what at least appeared to be conclusive replies 
to Mr. Marjoribanks’s criticisms on the new rifle. It was 
an accident that there should be an amateur expert 
in the House of Commons; it was a certainty that 
there would be a Minister whose special business it 
is to suck the brains of professional experts. Nor is 
there any need to insist on the essential superiority of 
professional to amateur knowledge in a matter of this 
kind. The one is concerned only with general principles, 
the other has a mastery of all the circumstances and 
conditions under which those principles have to be applied. 
And then, while the House of Commons is without the 
requisite knowledge, it is richly endowed with that party 
spirit which would vitiate any knowledge, however ample. 
There is no question into which party spirit cannot enter, 
and none from which, when it has entered, it does not drive 
out every other consideration. If the House were in the 
habit of considering such questions as that with which 
Mr. Marjoribanks invited it to deal on Tuesday, a 
new rifle would serve as well as anything else for 
the occasion of a party vote. A Government might be 
turned out just as easily on a safety-bolt or a composite 
bullet as on allotments or on Home-rule. There is always 
a reason for voting with your party in the fact that it is 
your party, and a party can always persuade itself that 
the public interest is best served by a vote which puts or 
keeps itself in power. It is only by a steady discourage- 
ment of the practice of making questions of administra- 
tion tests of party strength and party discipline that this 
evil can be guarded against, and the one sure way of dis- 
couraging this is to keep such subjects out of the House 
of Commons. 

Unfortunately, though the theoretical argument in 
favour of this conclusion is complete, there are difficulties 
as to its application. In theory, each Minister is the 
chosen agent of the House of Commons for the discharge 
of a particular group of administrative duties. He is at the 
head of a carefully chosen body of experts, who command 
the best knowledge and experience of the subject with 
which the Department has to do. What can be more 
unwise than for the very persons who have placed him in 
the post which secures him these exceptional advantages, 
to take out of his hands the control of the very work for 





which he has been picked out, and to attempt themselves 
to do, without either skilled assistance or personal 
acquaintance with what is going on in the Depart- 
ment, what the Minister has, as they choose to think, 
failed to do? That is not the proper way to im- 
press Ministers with a high sense of responsibility. 
The forms of the Constitution provide the House of 
Commons with a far more effectual instrument. The 
Minister can be dismissed by a single vote, and if his 
chief stands by him, the whole Cabinet can be dismissed. 
This is the sanction under which, now that impeachment 
has gone out of fashion, every Minister works. He is for 
the time being wonderfully little fettered. He is supreme 
in his Department, and, except on those rare occasions 
when the decision he has to take is important enough to 
require the consent of his colieagues, it is only his 
Department that he is concerned with. But he takes 
every step in the full knowledge that a strict account will 
be demanded of him. His continuance in office, or at all 
events his return to office, will depend upon the extent to 
which his works will eventually justify him. 

We admit that, thus described, the sanction seems 
all that can be desired. But somehow it breaks down in 
practice. The House of Commons is no more fit to judge 
the Minister when his work is done than it is to do it in- 
stead of him. Errors of administration no doubt con- 
tribute to the opinion formed of a Cabinet, but they only 
contribute; the main ground of that opinion is not the 
administration of the Cabinet, but its policy. So 
long as that contents the House of Commons and the 
country, there will be no adverse division in the one 
and no adverse election in the other. Of course 
there are exceptions to this rule. Now and again 
the alleged incapacity of a particular Minister brings 
him into discredit too conspicuous to allow of his re- 
maining in office, and his fall may involve that of the 
whole Cabinet. But this happens only rarely, and as 
often as not the punishment, even when it is inflicted, 
falls on the wrong head, as it did in the case of the Duke 
of Newcastle in the Crimean War. Ordinarily, however, 
the failures in a Department are thought little of in com- 
parison with more exciting questions of policy. If the 
faults of the new rifle, supposing that it has any, were 
discovered in a critical battle, Mr. Stanhope, and very 
possibly Lord Salisbury, might at once be sacrificed. 
But if they only leak out by degrees, and the misfortune in 
which they land the country is nothing worse than an addi- 
tion to the Estimates—the Estimates possibly of another 
Government-—they will count for very little. The next 
Election will turn on Home-rule, or State Socialism, or the 
comparative popularity of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour, 
or some other question in which the mass of the electors 
are far more interested than in the details of small-arm 
manufacture; and however grave Mr. Stanhope’s blunders 
may be, they will be forgotten in the success or failure of 
the Cabinet as a whole. If the permanent staff of the 
War Office were really chosen with a single eye to their 
professional knowledge, so that the opinion of the Depart- 
ment embodied at all events the best attainable informa- 
tion upon the points at issue, the slightness of the 
Parliamentary check on the Minister’s action would be 
of less moment. Nv Minister goes wrong by preference. 
Even the Times does not accuse Mr. Stanhope of de- 
liberately selecting the worst rifle in Europe and serving 
it out to the whole British Army. But as a matter of 
fact, no Department is in this happy state of efficiency. 
Position in the office or in the service, and accidents of all 
sorts, determine at any given moment the character of the 
staff by whose advice the decisions of the Minister are 
mainly shaped. If those decisions could be subjected to 
more extended criticism, they might conceivably be greatly 
modified. 

As regards the new rifle, we cannot say that the re- 
sult of the controversy up to this time is at all satisfactory. 
There is abundance of information, but unfortunately 
the statements of which it is made up are all double, 
and one member of the pair invariably contradicts the 
other. On one side there are the Secretary of War and his 
official advisers; on the other side there is the Times 
newspaper. It may be thought that the mere mention of 
the parties disposes of all doubt in the matter. Is it not 
a case in which knowledge is pitted against ignorance, and 
responsibility against irresponsibility ? Not, we should 
say, so much as it may appear. A powerful newspaper 
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can obtain a very great deal of information.on a question 
of this kind, and it is more immediately affected by public 
opinion than any Minister can be. Its reputation and its 
value as a property are more certain to be injured by a 
conspicuous mistake than the reputation and _ political 
position of a particular Minister. We cannot profess, 
therefore, to be reassured by the defeat of Mr. Marjori- 
banks’s motion. If he should prove right after all, the 
consequences might be so serious and must be so costly, 
that we should be glad if an independent inquiry could be 
instituted, even at the sacrifice of some constitutional 


technicalities. 

N R. LESLIE STEPHEN’S paper, in the Nineteenth 
7 Century for February, on Cardinal Newman’s scep- 
ticism, does not show much insight into his mind. If any one 
wants to miss the whole drift and tendency of his writings, 
he could not do better than go to Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
essay for the purpose of misunderstanding him. At the same 
time, we fully acquit Mr. Stephen of any desire to make 
out a case against him stronger than what he regards as the 
natural meaning and uncaricatured drift of Dr. Newman’s 
writings. The only remark in his paper which we wholly fail 
to understand, is the opinion he expresses at the outset, that 
Newman “never fairly looked the sceptical arguments in the 
face.” His own article appears to us one long demonstra- 
tion that he not only did look them in the face, but 
appreciated their force with singular accuracy and candour. 
What Mr. Leslie Stephen seems to us utterly to miss, is 
the passionate depth of Newman’s conviction that the 
sceptical attitude of mind, if planted and fostered from the 
first in children, is one which wholly misleads and betrays 
human nature, robbing it not merely of faith, but of energy 
and practical efficiency. Mr. Stephen dwells a good deal on 
the philosophy of the “ Grammar of Assent;” but he never 
even touches the central idea of that remarkable book, which 
is that a deep-rooted disposition to accept willingly the beliefs 
which parents and friends impress, is much more likely to lead 
toa true estimate of human life, and to result even in the 
weeding-out of false beliefs by the natural competition between 
those which justify themselves and those which do not, than a 
deep-rooted disposition to doubt all that parents and friends 
soimpress. In other words, childlike humility and confiding- 
ness, though it often leads men astray, does not lead them 
nearly so far astray as early scepticism and incredulity. The 
disposition to accept teaching reverentially, even though it 
be poor and ignorant teaching, is, in Dr. Newman’s opinion, 
a far better preparation for the ultimate grasping of truth, 
than the early disposition to challenge, hesitate, dispute, and 
reject. As Mr. Stephen has ignored this leading doctrine of 
Dr. Newman’s philosophy of faith, we do not know what he 
thinks of it. But we-should have certainly supposed it almost 
self-evident that docility and confidingness in any moral 
atmosphere in which docility and confidingness are not ex- 
tinguished at a very early age by the selfishness and cynicism 
around, is a far better preparation for the discipline of life 
than acute and cautious incredulity. A child whois incapable 
of easy trust will lose half his moral as well as intellectual 
education in fighting against leading-strings. Well, if that be 
true, does it not suggest that the man,—who after all is but a 
riper child,—will find it the best way to foster his own disposi- 
tion to trust, to continue in the habit of mind into which a 
happy childhood has Ied him, and go on to expect and seek for 
that guidance from a source above himself by which he has 
practically gained almost all the discipline that he has gained 
at all? Mr. Stephen will not deny that the objective universe in 
which we live exemplifies on a vast, indeed an infinite scale, 
a great deal that the child has learned on a very small scale, 
—that it displays, for instance, structural principles of which 
our various sciences have as yet only obtained glimpses, and 
that those human beings who have proved to be the world’s 
greatest heroes and benefactors have generally attained their 
eminence by trusting themselves to the sway of unverified but 
still dominant convictions which have been explained to their 
own minds, and are, indeed, far easier to explain, as the over- 
flow of inspiration from some higher source, than as logical 
inferences from accurate data. Men like Moses, Socrates, 
Columbus, Wilberforce, have all exemplified in manhood the 
docility, humility, faith, and devotion which secure a child its 
best chance of ultimately attaining to moral influence and 
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success ; but their docility, humility, faith, and devotion have 
been attracted towards a source of inspiration higher than man, 
and they have apparently been rewarded by finding that their 
credulousness, instead of bringing them to grief, brought 
them to the point at which they could render a new and 
great service to mankind. 


Sofar Cardinal Newman goes with all religious minds, whether 
Protestant or otherwise. He holds, according to Christ’s own 
teaching, and according to the teaching not only of children’s 
lives, but of the most powerful and effective of grown-up men’s 
experience, that “ blessed are they who have not seen and yet 
have believed.” Mr. Leslie Stephen apparently has a very 
opposite creed. ‘Blessed are they who have even seen and 
yet have not believed,’ might describe it more nearly perhaps. 
He assumes throughout that there is no means whatever by 
which man can ascertain that he is under the guidance and 
discipline of a higher mind than his own, or that if he has once 
ascertained that this is so, he is bound to do all in his power 
to submit his heart and will to the teaching of this higher mind. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen is always talking about “ verification,” and 
does not admit evidently, that there is a kind of truth of which 
the only possible “ verification ” is the happy and harmonious 
development of the heart and will and conscience. A child 
will fail in any other and minuter “verification” of the duty 
of being docile and humble: and as a child will fail, so will a 
man fail in any other and minuter verification of the duty.of 
looking up for moral light, and of being apt to learn of those 
from whom it is easiest to catch the contagion of the humble 
and docile spirit. Mr. Leslie Stephen is as much afraid of 
“authority ” in the sense of “coercion” as an Irish Home- 
ruler is of a Resident Magistrate. He is never tired of 
insisting that authority in the sense of evidence is one thing, 
and authority in the sense of coercion is another, and that 
while the first should be sought for, the second, in the interests 
of truth, should be resisted. The answer is, that the child 
does not find it so, that to him the authority which coerces 
in the sense of punishing for disobedience, is also the 
authority which possesses a great deal more “evidence” as 
to what it is fit and what it is unfit to do, than the child 
himself can possibly command. And the experience of 
men who find the spirit of belief, properly directed, a great 
deal more beneficial than the spirit of denial or habitual 
doubt, is of precisely the same kind. It is, of course, as 
much more difficult for the man to judge whom he shall 
believe and whom he shall disbelieve, than it is for the child, 
who is more or less “coerced” by his domestic cireum- 
stances, as the whole duties of a man are more difficult and 
‘responsible than those of a child. But if it be true that there 
is any moral authority over men at all, then it is surely true 
that that authority not only besets us with “evidence” as to 
what is most worthy of our reverence, but also besets us with 
impulses to express that reverence, and with penalties for with- 
holding it. In point of fact, the most influential minds the 
world has ever known have steadily believed in “evidence” 
coming from above, the truth of which can often be verified 
only by a very general and often vague experience, by a gradual 
growth in life and peace and vividness of apprehension, by 
the keen pain that follows inevitably on the resistance to 
this spiritual authority, and by the incommunicable sense 
of full and adequate development when it is implicitly 
obeyed. This is a kind of inspiration that Mr. Leslie 
Stephen views with dislike and distrust. He cannot bear the 
reliance on “instinct,” or anything that is not reasoned. 
“The mass of mankind,” he says, “ wil! go by instinct, and be 
only too ready to speak dogmatically. Human stupidity can 
be trusted to take care of itself.” That is just the thing 
which human “ stupidity ” cannot be trusted to do. It can be 
trusted to get into difficulties, but not to take care of itself. 
But the stupidity which never trusts instinct, which is always 
challenging and defying every authority that does not fully 
and lucidly explain itself, is much greater stupidity than the 
stupidity which feels its way to reverence and faith, and having 
found the way, refuses to deviate from it. Our contention is, 
that not only children but men are under a real and tangible 
authority in the double sense,—under the guidance of a being 
who has plenty of “evidence” to give us of facts which, without 
his communication, we should not know, and plenty of power 
and will to make us feel the ill results of defying that evidence 
or ignoring it. 


Of course Mr. Leslie Stephen is on much stronger ground 
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when he insists on Cardinal Newman’s identification of spiritual 
authority with the authority of the Church of Rome, and on the 
so-called alternative offered by Newman between an infallible 
Church and no belief at all. But Mr. Stephen grossly ex- 
aggerates what Newman did hold on this point. No doubt 
Newman himself held that, without some human “ authority” 
to determine what is religious error and what is religious truth, 
the intellect of man is so restless and destructive that it would 
never recognise and submit to divine guidance. But he certainly 
also held that a man who rejects all divine authority has 
wandered far more widely from the truth, though he may 
have attained to a more coherent and consistent philosophical 
view, than one who recognises divine revelation, but does 
not recognise any human organon of that revelation. And 
after all, the important thing is, not what personal conviction 
Cardinal Newman happened to hold on one such subject, but 
what the total influence of his writings is. And we maintain, 
without a doubt on the question, that such articles as Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s wholly misrepresent the general drift of his 
mind. No doubt there is plenty of food for the sceptical 
intellect to be found in the writings of any man of large mind 
who faces, as we hold that Newman did face boldly, the case 
of the unbelievers. But it is not in scraps of reasoning such 
as Mr. Stephen strings together that the drift of a man’s 
thought can be grasped. Indeed, in one case, Mr. Stephen 
dwells on a sceptical statement which Newman delivered in 
his earlier Anglican days, but which he had greatly modified 
apart from his Roman Catholicism, without informing us, 
—indeed, evidently without being himself aware,—that New- 
man had so modified it. You must look at the great mass 
of Newman’s writings, first in their tendency to produce 
belief in divine things, and next in their tendency to shake 
belief in divine things, and weigh the one against the other. 
And if any man will do that, he will find that the weight 
and mass of Newman’s testimony to the religious life of man is 
almost infinite, as compared with the weight and mass of the 
testimony which stimulates the disposition to wander into the 
wilderness of unbelief. 





THE DEFENCE OF PRIVACY. 

T was an American who told an interviewer that he humbly 
hoped, in his better moods, for a future state in which 
there should be less friction and no editors; and the feeling 
which dictated that biting remark is growing deeper. Culti- 
vated Americans begin so keenly to hate the system of excessive 
publicity, which they themselves have been mainly instru- 
mental in producing, that they are discussing ways and means 
of restricting it by legal penalties. The Harvard Law Review 
is even inclined to hold, though not, we imagine, with any 
great certainty, that the existing law of Massachusetts, which 
is in substance English law, would, if fairly interpreted, afford 
means of punishing intrusions on private life. We fear that 
is an illusion even in theory, although the proviso that a libel, 
to be justified, must be for the interest of the community, was 
doubtless intended to have some such consequence, and, as the 
Nation points out, it certainly is one in practice. Tbe power 
of protecting privacy certainly does not appertain to Magis- 
trates, and ordinary juries could never be trusted to give the 
law effect. The Judge might charge as he liked, but if the 
statement made interested the ordinary juryman, he would 
hold that the person interfered with was not for the time being 
a private person at all, but one whose actions and demeanour, 
and words and clothes and furniture, were, during a certain 
period of time, of importance to the public. “There was 
much excitement in the parish” about him, and therefore he 
was a public character. That would be any counsel’s suffi- 
cient excuse for the defendant, and it would be well for 
the prosecutor if he escaped damaging imputations as to his 
secret motives for bringing such an action. It is just as 
true here as in America, though there may be some difference 
of degree, that the real cause of the disappearance of privacy 
is the dislike and suspicion of it felt by that majority which 
elects legislators and fills the jury-box. In an era like the 
present, when theoretical equality co-exists with ever-widening 
differences of real position, the majority resent the love of 
privacy as a form of desire for privilege, and feel towards any 
‘one who retires before their curiosity as their superiors feel 
towards any one who, without reason assigned, declines to see 
them when they call. The Russell family were recently 
treated almost as public offenders because some of them 





wished that the details of a relative’s suicide should not 
be made needlessly public; and though that relative was 
a Duke, the popular judgment that any desire for privacy 
must have either an ill motive or an insolent motive, 
is not restricted to Dukes. To live an unusually retired life 
is, even in the middle class, to become an object of sus- 
picion, and among working men to incur an unpopularity 
which does not always confine itself to cutting or re- 
proving words. A workman who “keeps himself to him- 
self” in too marked a degree is regarded as “ uppish” and 
“over-particular;” and if his fellows can play him some trick, 
half-humorous and half-savage, he may be sure they will. The 
old Californian custom under which, if a stranger asked you 
to drink with him, you had just three alternatives—to drink 
with him, to plead total abstinence, or to be shot—does not 
prevail here, though it is considered excessively rude to refuse 
a drink offered by a superior; but the sentiment which pro- 
duced that grotesque etiquette is beginning to prevail so 
extensively, that in a few years it will be an offence to wall- 
in a garden, or put up a gate-house to a park—usually an 
honourable method of pensioning a worn-out servant—or 
to refuse an invitation to a public entertainment. Already 
we see it stated in democratic publications that in a well- 
ordered social system, a citizen elected to a public office 
must accept it or be ostracised—imagine Tennyson as 
a vestryman !—and the man who declines to be “ inter- 
viewed,” that is, to be subjected for half-an-hour to imperti- 
nent questions at the discretion of a man he never saw before, 
is held to be either ashamed of himself, or to ke capable of 
an insolent disregard of the rights of his fellow-men. The 
“ public wants to know” something or other which it has no 
earthly right to know, or even to feel curious about; and 
before that unrighteous claim every wall is to go down and 
every veil to be lifted. Nobody can be horsewhipped nowa- 
days for asking why a man changed his faith, what his 
income is, or why he married his wife, and even a frown at 
impertinent questions is set down as evidence, not of self- 
respect, but of ill-concealed bad temper. There is a horror of 
reserve and of seclusion, which manifests itself at every 
opportunity, and begins, we suspect, to infect even the cul- 
tivated, who, and not the multitude, have invented, as a term 
of reproach, the uncouth word “ unclubbable.” 


The results of this spirit, which is essentially an excessively 
vulgar form of spite, seclusion being regarded as a superiority, 
are, of course, entirely bad, the first consequence being to 
repel from civic life those who could do most to enlighten, 
and therefore benefit, the ‘community, and to confine activity 
to the pushing and the brazen, who are generally, though 
with exceptions, inferior men; but we do not want to re- 
peat that much-repeated truth to-day, the rather that we 
believe the tyranny will become acute, and, like most acute 
tyrannies, will be short-lived. What interests us more is 
the speculation as to the form that the insurrection of the 
retiring, when the time has arrived, will take. There is 
little hope, as we have observed, from legal remedies—though 
conceivably the right of seclusion may be a little better pro- 
tected by a-finaon the man who refuses to leave a house or 
garden on. its owner’s demand—for juries will disregard the 
law, which, again, would have to be made so stringent that 
everybody would be guilty, and it would defeat itself; nor do 
we expect to see among English-speaking peoples a censorship 
of the Press. It is true Robespierre intended, as is clear from 
the papers he left behind, to establish some such system, and 
the Socialists, if they triumph, will certainly hang a majority 
of journalists, some for “anti-social” opinions, and some for 
refusing to work under compulsion ; but democracies are like 
Kings, and will hold all who flatter them sufficiently to be at 
least well-intentioned. Nor do we suppose that the old right of 
private vengeance on the traducer will revive, for the traducers 
now have the wealth of nobles, and could keep armed guards; 
and besides, the juries, who are becoming the Courts, are 
secretly on their side. The remedy, we fancy, will be a non- 
material one, and though it will be effective, we are not sure 
that far-sighted men will altogether approve it. It will 
consist in a certain hardening of the heart of the whole 
cultivated class, and, indeed, of all men capable of separate 
opinions, leading them to repeat Mr. Vdnderbilt’s cele- 
brated anathema, which, when first reported, shocked the 
democrats of New York as blasphemy fit to call down 
fire from the skies, “Damn the public!” Men will train 
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themselves, and be trained, to disregard an over-obtrusive 
public opinion—as the Roman patricians must have done, or 
they could not have been so contemptuously tolerant of abuse 
—to live their own lives, regarding only law; and when they 
speak, either to address only intimates, or to utter their own 
thoughts regardless of the masses they may shock. The 
Stoic philosophy will be applied to social life, and external 
influences treated as things to be despised. The billionaire 
will drink pearls if he likes in the central market-place; and 
the poor man of science will prove, if that is the result of his 
thinking, that the way to improve the world is to execute all 
families with hereditary proclivities towards crime, pauperism, 
indolence, or over-much fondness for alcoholic drinks. 
Courage, which never decays wholly in a strong race, will take 
the form of resistance to dictation, seclusion will be secured 
by material means, and the credit of heroism will be sought 
in utter independence of the will of the majority so long as it 
is not “ sanctioned,” like boycotting, by prodigious sentences. 
Self-will will again become an admired quality, and we shall 
have many a Coriolanus in public and Diogenes in private 
life. Public opinion cannot do much to the solid billionaire 
if he chooses to go his own way and build a city for himself, 
and nothing at all to Thoreau when he has once accommodated 
his constitution to biscuits and the early damp of a European 
wood. We see strong signs of that revulsion of feeling in the 
United States, where already “ opinion ” is losing its hold, and 
some signs here, especially in literature; and it will, if it pre- 
vails, undoubtedly breed a stronger-minded race of men. It 
‘is nonsense to say that such independence of mind cannot be, 
for it has been exhibited by Christians in all ages, has made 
heroes of plain men like John Brown, and is exhibited every 
day—usually, we quite admit, in a cantankerous form—in 
every town of England and America. The cure would, 
as we said, be effectual; but if this be the method, we 
shall buy it at a very long and impoverishing price. 
We surrender with the bad influence the healthy influence 
of public opinion, the strongest instrument for good, when 
wisely employed, which civilised man has yet discovered. It 
is a very terrible and undiscriminating instrument, and by 
no means so free from “bloodguiltiness” as its admirers 
assert—the next great war will be mainly produced by French 
or Russian public opinion—but still it is a wonderful power, 
and the only one which has reached, or rather, tried to 
reach, for it has not reached them yet, the dark places of 
the earth, the habitations of cruelty. It is a pity to give up 
such a weapon just because it is abused; yet it will be given 
up if this is to be the form taken by the insurrection against 
the odious tyranny of publicity now extending itself over the 
whole civilised world. That the insurrection will come in 
some form, we have no manner of doubt. Men will not con- 
sent for ever to live under the microscope, especially when 
half those who use it value it only for the purpose of gaining 
money by human vivisection. 





“IVANHOE” AT THE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


HATEVER may be the ultimate fate of the new enter- 

prise, Mr. D’Oyly Carte has certainly deserved well 

-of the musical republic. He has built and dedicated to the 
lyric stage the most beautiful and complete theatre in London, 
and he has given Sir Arthur Sullivan his long looked-for 
‘opportunity. In commissioning the best known and the most 
popular of our native composers to write the first opera of his 
new repertory, Mr. Carte has taken a very obvious and justi- 
fiable course. And yet we doubt if it has been fully realised 
‘in connection with Ivanhoe, how far his popularity and the con- 
ditions under which it has arisen have stood in the composer’s 
way. In the first place, it has been a chronic source of dis- 
satisfaction and disparagement in the minds of those who 
resented Sir Arthur Sullivan’s long attachment to operetta. 
They have come to look upon him as one who has frittered away 
the talent which might have scaled the arduous heights of 
fame in the facile avenues of popular applause, and pointed, not 
without good cause, to the demoralising effect of such work on 
his occasional efforts in a more serious vein, as illustrated in 
The Martyr of Antioch. The attachment in question had been of 
such patriarchal duration, that these critics might well be 
pardoned if they came to the conclusion that the union was irre- 
vocable and brooked no divorce. But in music, as in everything 
else, the unexpected is always happening. Some five years ago, 








Sir Arthur Sullivan wrote The Golden Legend, a cantata which 
made it at once apparent that he still had it in him to redeem 
the promise of his earlier years. And now at last essaying a 
work of magnitude, he has emerged from the ordeal with a 
measure of success which few hoped that he would achieve. 
That his talent should not have been dwarfed by this long 
association with light comedy, is a matter at once for surprise 
and congratulation. It was argued that his music could never 
get out of the Savoy groove. But this contention has been 
happily disproved. The music to the scene between King 
Richard and Friar Tuck in the forest is undoubtedly on Savoy 
lines, but the treatment is justified at once by the situation 
and the complete success of the result. Strange to say, the 
one instance in which the composer falls conspicuously below 
the level of his theme, is more trivial than perhaps any- 
thing to be found in his Savoy scores. The chorus for the 
crowd in the tournament scene, with the refrain “Plan- 
tagenesta,” has a distinct taint of vulgarity about its rhythm 
and melody which has always been absent from Sir Arthur’s 
operettas, from Cow and Box down to The Gondoliers. 

Since we have begun by acting somewhat in the character of 
the advocatus diaboli, the opinions of the Press having been, 
with few exceptions, fulsomely rapturous, it may be as well to 
point out the weaknesses before dwelling on the merits of the 
new work. It seems a pity, to begin with, that the concerted 
vocal music throughout the opera is of such insignificant 
dimensions. The choruses are few, far between, and generally 
unisonal in character. The few ensembles for the principal 
vocalists, again, are short, and not particularly important. 
Another disappointment is the want of fire which marks the 
music assigned to King Richard. It is graceful and vocal, 
but sadly wanting in the martial ring. In particular, the song 
which he sings in the forest when challenged to a bout of 
minstrelsy by Friar Tuck, is commonplace to the verge of 
triviality. In his attitude towards the formule of the 
modern lyric drama as opposed to the conventions of the 
Italian opera, Sir Arthur has showed a spirit of compromise, 
while inclining decidedly towards the principle of con- 
tinuity, as opposed to detached numbers. The eclecticism of 
his style is shown bya number of obvious reminiscences, most 
of them, curiously enough, echoes from Wagner, a composer 
for whom we had hitherto supposed that Sir Arthur Sullivan 
did not cherish a very strong predilection. If this be so, it is 
a signal tribute to the magic exerted on unsympathetic 
students by the genius of that master. Apart from reminis- 
cences—chiefly of Lohengrin—the orchestral colouring and 
the modulations are at times distinctly Wagnerish. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan uses the leading motive a good deal, though 
not always with perfect consistency. There is a well-defined 
phrase almost invariably associated with the Norman element 
in the plot, and when that element is no longer in the ascendant, 
the phrase is given in the minor key. We say almost, because 
for some unaccountable reason it is used to usher in the 
Saxon Rowena on the occasion of her first entrance on the 
scene. To this list of shortcomings we may add the compara- 
tively ineffective use, except in broad effects, that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan makes of the brass instruments. He writes delight- 
fully for the strings and wood wind, but seldom makes the 
trumpets or trombones tell except in forte passages. Finally, 
the interest of the music flags greatly after the second act, 
into which the composer has put his full strength. The 
opening scene of the last act contains some clever descriptive 
writing to accompany the progress of the siege, and the way 
in which Ulrica’s song of vengeance is introduced at the close 
is exceedingly clever. But the burning and collapse of 
Torquilstone Castle, which brings the scene to a most vivid 
close, involves such demands on the machinist’s art, that an 
interval of twenty minutes has to elapse before the stage is 
ready for the next scene, which from a musical as well 
as a dramatic point of view, is the weakest in the opera. 
The trial, condemnation, and rescue of Rebecca, with which 
the opera ends, is a brilliant spectacle, but it comes rather late 
to revive the flagging attention of the audience. 


But when the force of diabolic advocacy has done its worst, 
the merit and beauty of the new opera far outweigh its 
structural defects. The second act is good from beginning to 
end. The opening scene between the disguised King and Frigr 
Tuck is full of geniality, the conflict between ritual and instinct 
being most humorously expressed in the orchestral accompuani- 
ment. We have already expressed our disappointment that 
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Sir Arthur Sullivan has made so little of the King’s song, but, 
on the other hand, Friar Tuck’s apotheosis of the “ bonny brown 
bowl ” is a masterpiece. The melody is simple yet fascinating, 
and it is handled with consummate tact in the accompaniment. 
The orchestration is full of felicitous touches—such as the little 
passages for the bassoon—none of which are thrown away. 
The scene between Cedric and his captors is well set to music, 
and the Templar’s soliloquy, in which he avows the depth of 
his unholy passion for Rebecca, is decidedly effective, more 
Wagneriano. The cleverest, most powerful, and most appro- 
priate music, however, is reserved for the final scene of this 
act. Ulvrica’s song of the slain, ‘“ Whet the keen axes,” to its 
whirring accompaniment in the lower strings, has a weird 
and vindictive ring. There are passionate accents, again, in 
the music to which she tells the story of her ruined youth. 
Rebecca’s prayer, “O Lord Jehovah! aid me in this hour,” isa 
beautiful and impressive melody; and in the impassioned duet 
which follows, the fierce passion of the Templar and the noble 
resolution of the Jewess, who “ would rather yield her soul to 
God than trust her honour to the Templar,” find full and 
fitting expression. 

With the exception of the tournament scene, the foreground 
of which is far too gaudy and gingerbread in colour, the new 
opera is beautifully mounted. The sylvan scenery is especially 
charming, and the garb of the outlaws at once picturesque, 
accurate, and well-fitting. We have to be thankful, again, for 
two blessings,—the absence of the endless inanities of the 
ballet, and the fact that in the rank and file all the male parts, 
so far as we could see, are played by men or boys, and not by 
smirking coryphées. The orchestra is remarkably full and 
powerful, the presence of a strong contingent of ex-pupils of 
the Royal College of Music bearing agreeable testimony to 
the excellent instrumental training received at that institu- 
tion. In organising his company, Mr. Carte has shown a 
most laudable anxiety to enlist competent recruits on all 
sides. America, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales are all repre- 
sented in his troupe. This generous policy may, and we hope 
will, bear good fruit in due time; but for the present, the 
large proportion of novices among the principals seriously 
hampers the dramatic verisimilitude of the representation. 
Three members of the company, Miss Macintyre, Mr. Oudin, 
and Mr. Saxon, evince a familiarity with the stage which sets 
them on quite a different footing from their colleagues; and 
although the alternative representatives of Rebecca and the 
Templar are creditable singers, their histrionic shortcomings 
affect the impressiveness of the piece to an extent which is 
little short of disastrous. Dramatic ability is indispensable 
in both these réles, and of this they neither of them at present 
betray a vestige. In the less important parts of Ivanhoe, 
Cedric, King Richard, and Rowena, there is less discrepancy 
between the pairs of performers who alternate in each case. 
But unless there is a great levelling-up in the two characters 
mentioned above, the run of the piece will probably suffer 
seriously. As matters stand at present, it will be impossible 
to induce the public to regard the less efficient performers 
otherwise than as under-studies. And anything calculated to 
exert an adverse influence on so important and spirited an 
enterprise is highly to be deprecated. If Ivanhoe succeeds, as 
it certainly deserves to succeed, the opening of Mr. Carte’s new 
theatre may give an immense impulse to native talent. It 
will act as an incentive to the composition of operas by 
composers who have never trodden that path before, but are 
not on that account less fully justified in making the attempt 
than those who have hitherto essayed it, 








WINELESS DINNERS. 

“6 OST thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall 

be no more cakes and ale?” “ Yes,” cries the teeto- 
taler; “and because I drink water, my guest shall not look 
upon the wine when it is red. For this is the new and revised 
version of a man’s duty towards his neighbour: Thou shalt 
mortify thy neighbour like thyself; thou shalt make him 
abstain where thyself abstainest; thou shalt make him as 
virtuous as thyself; thou shalt make him as comfortless as 
thyself.” The doctrine is perhaps somewhat in advance of 
that tanght in the Catechism; but the Catechism is not the 
only simple teaching upon which modern morality seeks to 
improve. In the meantime, the ancient virtue of hospitality 
may as well fice away and hide its face, since it hath been 
declared a snare and a pitfall. To invite a friend to dinner, 








to invite him to partake of the best cheer that his host could 
afford, to gladden his heart with wine, until heart opened out to 
heart and friendly confidence prevailed,—this was the ancient 
hospitality, and this, in accordance with the teaching of ancient 
morality. But not with the modern. To invite an unsus- 
pecting guest, and fling cold water and a sermon in his face, 
is the hospitality that our latter-day reformer delights ir.. 
Well, it may be very moral, according to the latest lights, but 
it is hardly hospitable. We should say that it was to offer 
an unoffending person a grievous insult under the guise of 
friendly treatment. Indeed, we should hardly have believed 
that such a practice could obtain in our society, were it not 
that the Daily News vouched for its existence; and the Daily 
News is not likely to dispraise or caricature the modern 
reformer. Yet this is what we read in its pages:—* The 
progress of total abstinence in dinner-giving circles causes a 
certain amount of embarrassment now and then. If the 
person invited does not happen to be aware that his would- 
be hosts are total abstainers, and do not give wine to 
their guests, he is apt to experience a slight chill of 
disappointment when the lemonade and iced water are 
handed round.” Lemonade and iced water! Here be good 
cheer and a warm welcome! We are glad, at any rate, 
that our contemporary has the grace to write of “would-be” 
hosts,—clearly it is of opinion that such people do not fulfil 
their pretensions. But, on the other hand, to talk of a certain 
amount of embarrassment, or a slight chill of disappointment, 
in connection with such an appalling breach of hospitality and 
good manners, is to show but the faintest appreciation of the 
enormity of the offence. What! Shall a man be invited to a 
feast ? shall he don his white tie with care, and take his way 
through the inclement weather to his friend’s house, deter- 
mined, though weary and jaded with his daily toil, to shine at 
his best, and repay with the blithest company his friend’s 
entertainment ? and shall he be offered lemonade to drink ?’ 
It is enough to curdle the milk of human kindness in his 
breast for ever. Or iced water? Why, it would throw a chill 
upon the warmest good-will, and freeze the speech even upon 
the lips of a lover. The man is neither a wine-bibber nor a 
sot. But he is accustomed to drink his glass of wine 
even as he is accustomed to eat his dinner, and one is as 
necessary to him as the other. At that hour of the evening 
he is tired with the labours of the day, tired in both mind 
and body, and he needs some stimulus to help him to rise to 
the occasion and bear his part in the conversation. His host 
cannot but be aware of his need, and yet would offer him cold 
water. Well, we do not imagine that he dines with him twice. 


There was once an old gentleman who was fond of enter- 
taining his friends, and who gave them wine of the very best. 
He himself would drink with them, but only from a particular 
decanter, which he kept before him. An inquisitive neighbour 
at his table contrived to help himself from the same bottle, 
and discovered that, under a colourable imitation of sherry, his 
host was drinking an abominable concoction of toast-and- 
water. He was a total abstainer from principle, but he was 
also too courteous a gentleman to flaunt his convictions in the 
face of his guests, This was the politeness of the old school 
that would not appear to reflect upon the weaknesses of its 
friends by confessing itself superior to them. The social re- 
former of our day knows no such scruples; he will not 
even allow that they are weaknesses; he calls them vices, and 
openly rates his friends for their vicious indulgence. Nay, 
he will do more; he will attempt to deprive them of the 
opportunity for such indulgence, and, confident in his own 
virtue, will seek to make them virtuous against their will. We 
do not in the least quarrel with a man for being a teetotaler ; 
if he thinks that he is benefited by going without wine or 
refusing to smoke, he is more than justified in abstaining from 
wine and tobacco; indeed, he would be foolish to indulge in 
them. But he should not expect to have his own prejudices 
respected if he refuses to respect those of others, and it is quite 
as possible to entertain prejudices in favour of wine and 
tobacco as to entertain prejudices against them. That is not 
the way, unfortunately, of our modern reformers: they have 
neither respect nor regard for the prejudices of their fellow- 
creatures: they have but one rule for right and wrong, their 
own opinion, and would fain harry and dragoon into virtue, 
that is to say, into the same opinion, all those who venture 
to differ from it. Hence the gentleman who invites his. 
friends to dinner and refuses to give them wine. He 
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has not invited them for their gratification, but for his 
own, and deliberately satisfies the cravings of what he 
is pleased to call his conscience at the expense of their 
stomachs. Why, the veriest savage has a better understanding 
of duty towards his guest. These good people could not have 
chosen a more certain way of disgusting the world with their 
creed than by showing that they preferred it to such solemn 
considerations as the rites of hospitality. Nor are they likely 
to attract disciples by the violence and vehemence of their 
language. For why should people be branded as vicious and 
potential criminals for moderately indulging in habits which 
a few others carry to excess? One would really imagine that 
the decent mechanic who soothes his leisure hours with the 
calming sedative of a pipe, was directly responsible for the 
murderous madness of the Indian ghazis who rush upon their 
death under the influence of the stupefying fumes of bhang, 
or that some gentle old lady who drinks a glass of claret, 
actually connives in the wife-murder that is committed 
by some gin-sodden scoundrel in the purlieus of White- 
chapel. It would be hardly fair, perhaps, to quote in this 
connection the recent utterances of Count Tolstoi in 
the Contemporary Review. His ravings there against 
wine and tobacco, like his ravings against music and 
marriage in “The Kreutzer Sonata,” are simply the further 
expression of the loathing that he seems to have conceived for 
all the pleasures of life, even for life itself,—a loathing which 
appears to border perilously on the verge of madness. Still, 
wild and hysterical as those utterances are, we fear that there 
will yet be found many fanatics among our social reformers 
who would endorse them in full. No man, according to this 
apostle of the better life, either smokes a cigarette or drinks a 
glass of wine save with the deliberate intention of drowning 
or stifling the importunate voice of his conscience. The life 
of man consists in the struggle of a conscience to assert itself, 
and the struggles of the man’s will either to conform to its 
dictates, or to smother the sound of their pleading: hence it 
follows that men drink wine or smoke tobacco in order 
to follow the worse course. And this monstrous assertion 
he attempts to support by the story of two murderers, 
one of whom drank brandy, and the other smoked a 
cigarette, during the commission of their crimes. This 
is given as the deliberate opinion of one of the greatest 
writers of our day, than whom, in his early works, no man 
has shown a more extraordinary insight into the workings of 
human nature, or a more just appreciation of their cause and 
effect. But out of his own mouth is Count Tolstoi answered. 
He quotes his own case. In his unregenerate days he smoked 
cigarettes, and under their influence he was wont to commit 
two grievous sins: he was sometimes indolent, and he was 
sometimes irritable. Let the smoker, or let any sane man, 
look upon this picture and on that;—upon the cigarette- 
smoking Count Tolstoi, who was indolent perhaps, and a 
trifle irritable, but who nevertheless produced, for the delight 
and instruction of a whole continent, the delicate idyll of 
“ Katia,” the endless scenes of “ War and Peace,” and the 
moving drama of “ Anna Karenina ;’—and then on the Count 
Tolstoi of to-day, innocent of wine and tobacco, less irritable 
perhaps, and no longer indolent, but whose industry is con- 
fined to reviling and maligning the majority of his fellow- 
creatures, to wailing and crying out against the utter weari- 
ness and futility of all possible life, to preaching a gospel 
which is nothing more nor less than the gospel of suicide. 
Who of those two men has best fulfilled his own life and 
helped that of his neighbours? But the pity of it! The 
pity, that so grievous a change should be wrought by the 
want of a little tobacco. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ARCHBISHOP WALSH AND HIS TARDY PROTEST. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As you pithily remark in a paragraph in the Spectator 
of January 24th, in which you deal with the letter of Arch- 
bishop Walsh to the Freeman’s Journal: “To Protestants it 
would be much more impressive if the Archbishop [Dr. Walsh] 
had not supported Mr. Parnell after his declaration in favour 
of boycotting.” But surely this remark applies equally to 
Catholics. If many educated Catholics have hitherto been 
slow in giving public expression to their opinion as regards 








the attitude of Dr. Walsh on this and other matters, it may 
safely be ascribed far more to the respect they most naturally 
entertain for the high office his Grace happens to fill, than for 
the man himself. But the time has come for plain speaking. 
I approach the subject from a purely Catholic point of view. 
And here let me explain—it should be realised far and wide— 
that Dr. Walsh has been so singularly unfortunate in his 
endeavour to enforce the Papal Rescript, that there is not one 
Catholic paper in his diocese that condemns “ Boycotting ” and 
the “Plan of Campaign”! The Freeman’s Journal, up to a 
very few weeks ago the constant exponent of Dr. Walsh’s 
views, of which he was a shareholder, and which, according to 
Dr. Croke, “has done good, and even great, service to the 
Irish cause generally, especially in late years” (Freeman’s 
Journal, January 24th, 1891), has always been a most strenuous, 
out-and-out advocate of both “ Boycotting” and the “ Plan 
of Campaign.” It is only in a non-Catholic paper that 
“ Boycotting” and the “Plan of Campaign” may be de- 
nounced. Well, then, from a purely Catholic point of view, 
how can the Catholic peasant be seriously blamed for boy- 
cotting and “campaigning,” when he sees in one diocese 
boycotting and “campaigning” denounced by the Bishop of 
that diocese as a reserved sin—that is to say, as a mortal sin 
—and in the neighbouring diocese the apostles of boycotting 
and “campaigning” received as honourable guests by the 
Archbishop, while priests head the “Plan”? Paddy is nota 
fool. Paddy sees, and Paddy thinks. Paddy puts two and 
two together as quickly as any other man. When Paddy has 
boycotted and “ campaigned,” should there perchance come» 
like a blighting shadow o’er his unrvifled conscience some 
distant recollection of a Papal Rescript, some hazy remem- 
brance of what Dr. O’Dwyer has said about “ Boycotting ” and 
the “ Plan of Campaign,” Paddy soon sets himself all right 
again. He calls the Bishop of Limerick “a landlord Bishop, 
bad scran to him!” and lustily wheels for the Pope and the 
“Plan,” for Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon, and the patriot 
Archbishops of Cashel and of Dublin. If this is to continue, 
religion must go to the wall in Ireland. Ireland will soon 
become a second France. 

Though it is a sad page, and to Catholics a humiliating 
page, the student of Catholic ecclesiastical history should 
study attentively the duel between Dr. Walsh and the Free- 
man’s Journal. Dr. Walsh had denounced the “poisonous 
teaching ”—that is what he called it—of the Freeman, and had 
especially fastened upon this sentence in a leader of that 
journal: “ That the main question at issue has been from the 
first, is now, and will be to the end, the simple one—whether 
English opinion or Irish shall determine the leadership of the 
Irish Parliamentary party.” (Freeman’s Journal, January 21st, 


1891.) It was, apparently, in this sentence that Dr. Walsh 
discovered the “poisonous teaching” of the Freeman. Dr. 
Walsh was inexpressibly shocked that “morality ...... is 


henceforth to take only a second place in public affairs.” 
(Dr. Walsh’s letter to Freeman, January 21st, 1891.) The 
Freeman’s Journal triumphantly quoted at length Justin 
McCarthy’s speech in the Leinster Hall: “Is iv the least 
reason why, because he [Mr. Parnell] may have gone 
wrong on some private question, is that the least reason 
why he should fail in his duty, and fail to lead his 
people in some great question of national and of public im- 
portance. Can we not say to that man,— We can do without 
you?’” (Justin McCarthy, speech in the Leinster Hall, 
November 20th, 1890.) Triumphantly, too, the Freeman’s 
Journal clinched the argument :—“ We stand by those words. 
The Archbishop of Dublin had no condemnation for them.” 
(Leader, Freeman’s Journal, January 23rd, 1891.) The Arch- 
bishop dropped the controversy. He let his comrade Arch- 
bishop. take up his defence. It rather reminded one of “He 
fled full soon, on the first of June [the date is not quite 
correct], and bid the rest keep fighting.” 

The defence of Archbishop Walsh by Archbishop Croke is 
painful reading. Says Archbishop Croke: “Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s speech in the Leinster Hall was not, I venture to 
think, either closely or critically perused by his Grace, and 
having been somewhat vague, and in the nature of an oratorical 
flourish such as suited the occasion, it would not, in any case, 
have been thought to possess, or carry with it, such sinister 
influence as would call for special notice at his hands.” 
(Archbishop Croke, January 23rd, 1891.) There were other 





speeches, too, in the Leinster Hall, and all of course were to 
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the same purport. Were none of them, then, either “closely 
or critically perused by his Grace”? Perhaps his Grace did 
not think tbat the Leinster Hall meeting was of much im- 
portance! Perhaps his Grace had not heard that there had 
Leon such a meeting! As to the speeches having been “ some- 
what vague,” the two legal Gladstonian luminaries seem to have 
expressed themselves sufficiently clearly on that occasion: 
“ They (the Irish Party] have for the sake of the great cause for 
which they are striving, severed morals from politics, and 
stand chivalrously by their leader.” (The Right Hon. Samuel 
Walker, Q.C., speech in the Leinster Hall.) And what about 
the speech of The MacDermot? “ Were the soldiers of the Nile 
and the soldiers of Waterloo to stand still in the moment of 
combative battle, to inquire whether their commander had 
observed one or ten commandments?” (The MacDermot, 
Q.C., speech in the Leinster Hall.) But the Archbishop of 
Dublin had at that time no condemnation for those words. 

No later than Friday last, the patriots practically voted for 
the “ Plan of Campaign.” Will Archbishop Walsh identify his 
politics with the politics of the purified ramp? Is that purified 
rump to be the Clerical Party in this country? If this is to 
be, then God save Ireland from that Clerical Party !—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Limerick, February 2nd. Gaston MONSELL. 





SARDOU’S “ THERMIDOR.” 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I should like to corroborate the tendency of your 
remarks on the above subject. 

It would be quite impossible to give a more grotesque mis- 
representation of the circumstances of the suppression of M. 
Sardou’s Thermidor than was furnished by Mr. Blowitz in the 
Times of January 28th. His well-known stage scenery of 
French politics was produced as usual. There was the 
“stricken bourgeois mass” rushing from the arms of Boulanger 
into those of Constans, there was M. Clémenceau portrayed 
as a “ Red” making a “scarecrow” of the Republic, and there 
was a cowed Government dictated to by a “ triumphant mob ;” 
and, finally, there was the showman’s portentous announcement 
that “the prohibition of Thermidor hands France over to the 
Revolution ”! 

Now the real fact is, there was no mob pressure at all. The 
demonstration made on the second night, at which I was 
present, was of an extremely feeble description. It consisted 
chiefly in M. Lissagaray gesticulating from an upper box, 
and throwing a whistle at Coquelin: he was supported by a 
few siffleurs in the gallery, and one or two in the boxes. The 
demonstration, indeed, was overwhelmingly in favour of the 
play : the hostile manifestation in the street at the conclusion 
of the performance could not have exceeded a hundred and 
fifty persons, and the collection appeared to be quite a casual 
one. 

It may be asked, if the protest was so feeble, why did 
the Government suppress the play P The explanation simply is, 
that a very large section of the supporters of the Government 
viewed the piece with extreme disfavour, and although but a 
feeble protest had appeared, it was certain to have grown in 
dimensions, and would have become a formidable one. I have 
it on good authority that no less than fifty Republican Deputies 
had resolved to come down on the first night that seats were 
available, in order to hiss the piece. The scandal of ejecting 
fifty Deputies from the theatre would have been too great for 
M. Constans to face, and, moreover, as he remarked himself, he 
would rather, if there was to be any wholesale arresting, have 
to arrest fifty of his opponents than fifty of his friends. It 
is silly misrepresentation to say there was any yielding to 
“the dictation of the mob.” The mob was never in sight, or 
such mob as there was declared itself, as I have remarked, 
vehemently in favour of the piece, and turned the disturbers 
out of the house. The French Government had to consider 
the annoyance and exasperation which the play caused among 
its own supporters. The only way out of the dilemma was 
to interdict the performance. 

It is almost difficult to understand why there should have 
been so much exasperation over this particular play. Char- 
lotte Corday was acted at the Odéon, a subventioned theatre 
like the Francais, quite recently, and Marat was held up to 
odium without protest; but then, Charlotte Corday was not 
written by a known reactionary like M. Sardou, and the Odéon 


nothing in the play hostile to the Republic: the struggle re- 
presented was that between the Republicans proper and the 
Terrorists. It seemed, however, intolerable to devout Re-- 
publicans that the merely hideous side of the great Revolution 
should be displayed—and under a Republic—in the chief 
theatre of Paris. They knew their adversaries would collect. 
and gloat over it. They asked whether, under the Monarchy 
or Empire, a display would have been tolerated of the excesses 
committed by the Royalists during the reign of White Terror? 
Certainly not. They would protect their Revolution—that 
adored convulsion from which the salvation of mankind is 
derived—from profane misrepresentation. This was the 
attitude of all earnest Republicans, and it was to this attitude 
Government yielded with sufficient alacrity. 


The curious thing is, that modern Republicans should 
commit the error of condoning, and, indeed, defending, the 
excesses of the Revolution, and of thereby identifying them- 
selves with it. Such, however, is their custom. They say you 
must take the Revolution as a whole: you cannot take parts 
of it. This does not seem reasonable. They hardly, however: 
profess to be reasonable on the subject. To them the Revolu- 
tion is as a divine event. Only the incorruptible can under- 
stand it. From an unprejudiced point of view, it is piteous. 
to observe how these apostles of reason abjure reason and 
human responsibility directly their own sanctuary of dogmas. 
is examined. 

Victor Hugo, in the following passage, seems to deny that 
the Revolution was of human origin. He says: “To impute 
the Revolution to man is as one who should impute the tide 
to the waves. The Revolution is an action of the Unknown.” 
Even Renan, who is supposed to live in an atmosphere removed 
from political strife, cannot maintain his intellectual equili- 
brium in presence of the Revolution, which he terms “ cette 
maladie divine.” He was interviewed last week on the 
subject of Sardou’s Thermidor. He remarks sagaciously that 
“the Revolution is for many a sort of religion. In the same 
way as we cannot handle a religious question without exciting 
animosities, so one cannot speak of the Revolution without 
exciting dissensions.”” And then he proceeds to say that the 
good results of the Revolution are due to the excesses! This. 
may seem to be incredible, but such is the uncontradicted re- 
port of an interview published in the Leclair, and the words in 
French are: “Ce sont les exctés de la Révolution qui ont 
produit ces resultats que l’on admire.” 

The moral of Victor Hugo’s utterance is the repudiation of 
human responsibility for the commission of human crime, 
while that of Renan, is that no revolution is likely to be 
beneficial without excesses. 


It was rather cruel to the artists of the Comédie Francaise 
that the objectionable character of the play was not discovered 
earlier. Those who performed in the play had been labouring 
at it for three months previous; great expenses were under- 
taken in furnishing scenery and costumes; the theatre was 
let for thirty nights in advance. It may be imagined that the 
players who succeeded so admirably in their parts are rather 
sore at finding themselves associated with a failure, and the 
more so as their profits, as well as those of all the members of 
the company, will be seriously affected by the interdiction of 
the play.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dunley Hill, Dorking. Frepk. A. Maxse. 





SOMERSETSHIRE AND SEDGEMOOR. 
|To tHE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—I question the accuracy of your writer’s statement whem 
he says that Western villagers have no traditions of the 
Sedgemoor carnag2. My experience, the result of a recent 
and searching inquiry in Somerset, is, that the Battle of 
Sedgemoor, and the events of the Monmouth Rebellion, are: 
far more clearly in the minds of the folk of intelligence 
below the average, than any other episode of Somersetshire 
history. At Bridgewater, Taunton, Wellington, and the vil- 
lages around, I can testify to the deepest interest being still. 
taken in all that relates to the unhappy Duke. Macaulay 
heard from the mouths of the peasants themselves how, when 
children, they played on Sedgemoor at the fight between King 
James and “ King” Monmouth, and how that those playing 
at Monmouth’s men always raised the ery of “So ho!” I 
might give a great number of further instances of current 





is on the left bank of the Seine. There appeared to me to be 





traditions in the locality of the battle; but I will ask, Sir, if 
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you think it fair to compare the clods of Weston Zoyland in 
their recollection of Sedgemoor with the French playgoers in 
their reception of Thermidor, and from the comparison draw 
the conclusion that the English lack the historic imagination ? 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ealing. 


ArtHuR L. HUMPHREYS. 





CHILDREN’S DINNERS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The serious allegations which the writer of the article 
in the Spectator of January 31st makes against the work of the 
London Schools Dinner Association, must be my apology for 
asking you to insert this reply. 

The writer bases his article upon a report of a committee 
of the Charity Organisation Society, and he sums up his con- 
clusions in these words: “The best advice we can give our 
readers in regard to the London School Dinners Association 
is, to keep their money for worthier objects.” 

I venture respectfully to demur both to this conclusion and 
to the statements by which it is supported. Personally, 
I always welcome well-informed criticism. Whether your 
criticism is well informed, still less ‘‘ grave and damaging,” 
or the reverse, is the question I desire to examine. 

There are over 1,000 elementary schools in London, with 
over 650,000 children upon their rolls. In 150 of these schools, 
the Association helped to provide over 260,000 cheap or free 
meals. The Charity Organisation Society’s committee’s report 
relates to five schools only, and to 101 families. Charitable in- 
vestigation by sample may perhaps be justifiable, but it is well 
at the outset to realise what proportion the sample bears to the 
bulk. Anyhow, upon inferences drawn from the results of 
this sampling, condemnation is passed wholesale upon the 
work of the Association. 

I desire to test, so far as I can, the relation which the sample 
bears to the bulk. Of the first of the five schools, the report 
states that “the groundwork of the inquiry was a list, made 
up by the teachers, of the children who would have been 
recommended by them bad the plan sanctioned by the London 
School Board in the autumn of 1889 been in operation.” I 
refrain for the present from more than a passing comment 
upon the confusion of ideas which claims the sanction of the 
London School Board for the “plan” of the London Schools 
Dinner Association. For the fact is, that neither the Board 
nor the Association had anything to do with the particular 
“plan” in operation at this school. Neither an individual 
nor an Association ought to be condemned for the results of 
a series of acts which somebody thinks they might have done, 
but which confessedly they did not do. With this one school 
disappear 44 of the 101 families. 

There remain to be considered the cases of four schools and 
57 families. Up to the present, I have not obtained the in- 
formation as to the names of these schools for which I have 
asked the Charity Organisation Society. So I assume that in 
these cases, the Association really had their own “ plan,’ and 
not somebody else’s idea of their “plan,” in operation. Now, 
of these 57 families, the investigating committee’s report 
states that there were 17 “families in which not all the 
children are sufficiently nourished.” Of the remaining 40 
families, 13 are reported to require “treatment other than 
dinners.” The remaining 27 families are reported not to 
require “treatment,” as “all the children were sufficiently 
nourished.” The “grave” and “damaging” criticism resolves 
itself into a consideration of these cases. If your space per- 
mitted, I would gladly ask you to print the report given of 
each of the 27 cases. I will ask you to print one from each 
school :— 

“EE. H. (girl). Thin, but otherwise looked well and nourished. 
Father temporarily out of work through accident, consequently a 
pinch at home. Steady-going, respectable people, whom one 
would, have been glad to help. They took a night to think it 
over, and decided that they could get along without charitable 
assistance.” 

If the investigator “ would have been glad to help,” why con- 
demn the Association which did help ? 

“Lucy M. Family consists of father, mother, and three 
children. Father, a cabman, with very casual earnings, rarely 
brings home more than 3s. a day, and sometimes less or nothing. 
Eldest boy gets 4s. a week, and mother something by cleaning 
rooms. Probably the family earn enough to keep themselves 
tolerably, but they are all delicate, and Lucy especially so.” 








“Ellen and — R. Two children dependent on their mother, a 
widow. Rent, 3s. 6d. Promised to pay 3d.a meal; paid 3}d. in all,” 


What did the mother’s earnings amount to? 


“M. Declined to come to Charity Organisation Society’s 
office. Some kind lady called and gave flannel ; they never asked 
for help.” 

Is willingness “jto come to Charity Organisation Society's office 
to be the test of requiring treatment”? Or is “asking help ” 
to be a condition precedent to the giving of help ? 

The writer thinks that if the report had been in my possession 
before the meeting, my “ attitude” would have been different. 
The report, however, was not then in my possession. But that 
was not my fault. It appears to have been sent to the news- 
papers so as to appear in them on the day of the meeting ; but 
I did not receive a copy until I asked for one after the meeting 
was over. But I now ask your readers, as I would have asked 
the meeting if I could have done so, whether the cases I have 
quoted are cases which bear out the description “not requiring 
treatment”? And, further, I ask whether, assuming the 
Association spent some money upon these cases, there is the 
slightest evidence that the money was ill spent? Even if 
mistakes were made, and bore no less a proportion to the whole 
than 10 out of 50, I would, for my part, rather risx the 
injury involved in the 10 mistakes than allow the 40 to be 
passed by on one side until a perfectly infallible system had 
been invented. 

Tam conscious of having made great demands upon your 
space, but I wish to place upon record two axioms which ap- 
parently enshrine the principles upon which the Charity 
Organisation Society’s committee’s report is based :—(1.) “It is 
impossible to help effectually the children of vicious or 
neglectful parents, except by changing the character of the 
parents.” (2.) “ Food and medicine will be wasted on the child 
unless the family condition can be improved.” If the Council 
of the Charity Organisation Society approved of these prin- 
ciples on January 5th, 1891, I shall, knowing something of the 
internal administration of that Society, watch with interest 
the practical application of them. Meanwhile, i leave the so- 
called “ grave and damaging criticism ” with the observation 
that it appears to possess some of the qualities of the 
boomerang, which “damaging” missile has the singular 
quality of recoiling upon him who hurls it.—I am, Sir, &e., 

JOSEPH R. DiIaGuLE, ¢ 
Chairman of Council of London Schools Dinner Assoe, 
19 Cornwall Terrace, Regent's Park, February 3rd. 


[The only difference we can see between the first and the 
other schools is the one mentioned in the Report,—that in the 
first the list of children recommended for relief had been 
drawn up, but had not been acted on. The field for inquiry 
by the committee was the same. We will concede that in the 
case of Lucy M the visitor may have made a mistake. The 
other three cases, as far as they go, seem to us to show either 
that free dinners are considered a right, or that dinners 
nominally paid for are often not paid for. These were the 
points to prove which they were quoted.—ED, Spectator. } 








MR. LESLIE STEPHEN ON CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

[To THE EniToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Mr. Leslie Stephen’s article in the current Nineteenth 
Century on “ Cardinal Newman’s Scepticism ” is so elaborate, 
that it would be useless to attempt to deal with it in a letter 
to a newspaper. May I, however, point out through your 
columns some omissions on the part of the writer, which in 
preferring such a charge must be accounted serious, and 
which should beforehand discount the value of the conclusion 
he arrives at, as showing that he has not been at the pains to 
find out the Cardinal’s whole mind on a difficult and important 
matter ? 

(1.) Cardinal Newman in December, 1880, added an appendix 
to the “ Grammar of Assent ” in which he expressly and fully 
dealt with Mr. Stephen’s charge, and refuted it. Mr. Stephen 
never indicates any acquaintance with this appendix, although 
it deals with the identical arguments urged by him in his essay. 

(2.) The two most recent utterances of the Cardinal (besides 
this appendix) on a subject on which confessedly his earlier 


| publications “ did not go to the root of the difficulty,” and in 


“ All delicate, and Lucy especially so.” Does this go to prove | parts “did not even profess to be logical” (Apologia, new 


that “all the children were sufficiently nourished ” ? 





| edition, p. xx.) are the preface to the third edition of the “ Uni- 
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versity Sermons,” and the essay on “The Development’ of 
Religious Error,” published in the Contemporary Review of 
Sewer, 1885. In the former of these, he professes to set down, 


“Gn a “ categorical form,” the conclusions to which, in the course 


of a treatment partly tentative, “of the nature,” he says, “of an 
exploring expedition,” he had been led; in the latter, he deals 
again, in answer to Principal Fairbairn, with the exact charge 
brought against him by Mr. Stephen. To neither of these 
publications does that writer refer. 

(3.) The work chosen by Mr. Stephen for his most elaborate 
criticism is Tract 85, published in 1838, confessedly before 
the Cardinal felt that he saw his way through a delicate and 
complicated question. Letting this pass, however, let us ask 
how far Mr. Stephen shows either acquaintance with the history 
of the tract, or realisation of the circumstances of its original 
production. Mr. Stephen ascribes it to Newman on the 
authority of Dean Burgon and others, and by reason of 
internal evidence. He seems unaware of what is sufficiently 
well known, that Newman avowed the authorship, and repub- 
lished it in 1872 in his volume of “ Discussions and Argu- 
ments.” Further, in doing so, he changed the very sentence 
of which Mr. Stephen (p. 186) makes so much capital, “If we 
will not go by evidence in which there are (so to speak) 
three chances for revelation and only two against, we cannot 
be Christians,” and substituted for “three,” the words “a 
dozen,” thereby implying that his earlier statement did not 
represent his true mind. Nor, of course, can the sentence even 
in this form be understood without entering into the sense in 
which Newman so frequently uses the word “ evidence” as 
tantamount not to the sum-total of reasons, but to the pro- 
portion of reasons which are eaplicit and a posteriori, to the 
exclusion of what are implicit and a priori (Cf. “ University 
Sermons,” third edition, p. xii.) This distinction, much 
as the Cardinal insisted on it, Mr. Stephen seems not to 
have noted in this connection. Finally, in Mr. Stephen's 
effective attack on the method of the tract—as constantly 
appealing to sceptical results of particular arguments in order 
to discredit those arguments—he passes over a fact which 
really takes the sting out of his charge. The tract consisted 
originally of lectures delivered in St. Mary’s to audiences 
of Oxford men, and is obviously made up in great part 
of arguments ad homines. It is, no doubt, a very un- 
satisfactory refutation of an argument, if we are addressing 
the educated public of 1891, to say that it leads to 
religious negation; but in the Oxford of 1838 the case 
was different. The tract did its work of helping certain 
definite men, assuming the first principles they held; but it 
did not fall within its practical scope to take the form of an 
exhaustive philosophical treatise, any more than it is a 
preacher’s business to prove against Mr. Herbert Spencer that 
his “ Unknowable ” is an insufficient substitute for the personal 
God in whom Christians believe. He leaves this to the 
Christian philosopher; and Newman left his more exact 
statement of the fundamental problems in question to those 
other works, to the final emendations of which I have already 
ru erred. 

It is perhaps a matter of public interest to call attention to 
these facts. In the present time of perplexing problems on 
these all-important subjects, special pleading on either side 
is most unsatisfactory; and it is curious to find those who 
claim to be especially the champions of fairness against pre- 
judice, taking advantage of the absolute candour of Cardinal 
Newman’s recognition of sceptical difficulties, without giving 
equal attention to the train of thought whereby he justified that 
belief on which his whole life was based, and for which he 
sacrificed all that the world holds dear.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

WILFRID WARD. 





THE MODESTY OF A WESLEYAN. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpEecTaTOR.’’] 

Srr,—Your reviewer may well say of the Rev. Arthur Male, 
that “ of his own claims to rank as Anglican apostle of that 
country our author is too modest to say anything.” As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Male is not, and was not at the time of the 
Afghan Campaign, an Anglican clergyman, but a Wesleyan 
minister, acting, by permission of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, as chaplain to Wesleyan and other Nonconformist 
troops. 

But, Sir, your reviewer is not to blame. The mistake is one 
into which a non-Wesleyan would naturally—nay, inevitably 








—fall. At the door of Mr. Male’s “ modesty” must the blame 
be laid. Throughout “Scenes through the Battle-Smoke,” 
our author’s modesty avoids most scrupulously all reference to 
the Society by whose good offices he found himself in India at 
the time of the Afghan Campaign, and the Connexion in 
which he holds ministerial position. 

Asking your indulgence for making a brief correction, which, 
I fear, our author’s modesty would compel him to leave un- 
spoken, I am, Sir, &c., An ImmopEst WESLEYAN. 





BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 

[To THE EpiTor or tue “ SprcTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—May I point out to Mr. Nevill and your readers that an 
Association already exists which pays blind people to write 
Braile books? The British and Foreign Blind Association, 
founded by the Jate Dr. Armitage, includes this among its 
objects. Last year, sixty-four blind people, trained in the 
classes of the Indigent Blind Visiting Society, earned about 
£402 in this way from the above Association. 

T may add that the great loss which these two Societies, in 
common with other charities for the blind, have sustained in 
the recent death of Dr. Armitage, gives them an additional 
claim to the support of the public.—I am, Sir, &e., 

19 The Boltons, S.W. JOHN TENNANT. 


CATS’ INTELLIGENCE. 
[To THR Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—My mother used to tell a story of an old cat who used 
to sit on the table beside her mother’s old housekeeper, and 
play with her cotton-balls (reels were not in those days). It 
was a common custom to stick pins or needles in these cotton- 
balls if a pincushion was not at hand. This cat, finding her- 
self pricked by the needles when playing with these balls, used 
to draw them out first with her teeth in order to play with 
comfort. Jf people would treat cats as they do dogs, and 
study them as much, they would be repaid by the amount of 
intelligence and sagacity shown.—I am, Sir, &c., SaLr. 


MEMORABLE LONDON HOUSES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—In reference to a notice in the Spectator of January 
31st of my work on “Memorable London Houses,” may I be 
permitted to correct an inference which might arise as to the 
scope of the work from the allusion to the absence of Lord 
Tennyson’s name in connection with Lincoln’s Inn Fields ? 
The book does not profess to include living celebrities. I 
shall be obliged to any one who can identify existing houses 
in Bedford Row with persons of note. Your critic has taken 
no account of the modern “ improvements ” which have demo- 
lished Abernethy’s.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


February 4th. WILMoT Harrison. 











POETRY. 


—————— 
A DANCER. 


From floor to ceiling a tense hush upspread, 
Then a short sigh, and then the dance’s heat ; 
The music woke again as from the dead, 
And surged and trembled up to feel her feet. 


She turns amid the loud triumphant tones, 
Amid the flashing lights, a light, she bends, 

And where the stricken measure broods and moans, 
The swaying shadow of her steps attends. 


The wizard portals of the realm of sound 
Lie open under mourning magic night, 

And far within she tempts the doubtful ground 
With quick infallible confidence of flight. 


The thronging notes take life within her limbs, 
And play and follow and die upon her hands ; 
All the vain mutinous words of songs and hymns 

Are hushed at this that moves and understands. 


In the beginning, when the sun was lit, 
The maze of things was marshalled in a dance; 

Deep in us lie forgotten strains of it, 

Like obsolete charméd sleepers of romance. 
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And she remembers: when on thrilling strings 
And hollow fiutes the heart of midnight yearns, 
The heritage of splendid moving things 
Descends upon her, and the power returns. 


Sovereign of all the passions of the sight, 
Interpreter of music’s utmost will, 

Whether to swiftness its fantastic might 
Compel thee, or to solemn motions still, 


Flit like a dream upon the bounds of thought, 
That the mind dazzles at in haunted sleep, 

Or like a shadow out of cloudland caught 
Along the sounding measures of the deep. 


A shadow—a star! ghost of a star that shines 
And wavers on the invisible moving sea, 

When night takes all but music, yet divines 
With that one ray the dark dance-melody. 


A star! incredible youth and artist fire, 
Are other stars left anywhere alight, 

Or do the very flames of heaven tire 
Because of this wild ecstasy to-night ¢ 


Nay, in green fabulous places far from man, 
The dancing gods might lift a drowsy head, 

And voices rumour out at sea of Pan, 
Wandering, hiding, slumbering, never dead. 


Nature the niggard, with her leaves that fall, 
Might warm her chilly fingers at thy glow, 
And stars burn up at thee, as at the call 


That sang them out of nothing longago. D.S. M. 








BOOKS. 


a 
CARDINAL NEWMAN’S ANGLICAN LETTERS.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. | 
To those who have seen many of Cardinal Newman’s later 
letters, there may be a certain measure of disappointment in 
finding that there is, on the whole, less of undisturbed insight 
and vision, and more of the unreasoned, and now and then 
unreasonable, eagerness of the partisan in these letters than 
they would have expected from the later specimens of his 
correspondence. Of course there are many very vivid and 
graphic letters; many, too, of exquisite tenderness; many 
marked by that singular mixture of simplicity and dignity 


which is almost unique in Dr. Newman, so that the reader | 


has hardly said to himself that they are marked by the sim- 
plicity of a child, before he goes on to add that they are 
also marked by a dignity which perfectly befits the future 
Cardinal. There are plenty of examples of all these different 
kinds of letter in these charming volumes, but there are also 
a good many of a much less interesting kind; letters con- 
cerning the Oriel quarrel between the Provost and the tutors, 
—a storm in a teapot which has not even the advantage of 
bringing out the more characteristic phases of Newman’s 
mind ;—and letters as to the business side of the movement of 
1833 which are by this time more than a little obsolete. We 
cannot but think that Miss Mozley might have very much 
curtailed her selection of letters of this description. They do 
not show Newman at any disadvantage, but they also do not 
show him to any advantage; in fact, they merely dilute the 
interest of these two remarkable volumes, and render it only 
too possible (we do not say probable) that a reader who opens 
them, will light upon passages of no intrinsic interest. 

Miss Mozley is, however, quite right in giving one or two 
letters in which Newman shows to disadvantage, not from 
any serious flaw in his character, but because they exhibit him 
in that unreflective phase of mere hot-headedness which 
seems so utterly repugnant to his nature as it ultimately 
became known to the world. We refer especially to the letters 
on the rejection of Sir Robert Peel by the University of 
Oxford for the share he had taken in the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Measure. A year or two later, Newman writes to one of his 
correspondents : “If times are troublous, Oxford will want hot- 
headed men, and such I mean to be.” We do not think that 
he fulfilled his own anticipation. Nothing is less characteristic 
of Newman than hot-headedness, if we take the quality simply, 

* Letters and Correspondence of John Henry Newman during his Life in the 


English Chureh, With a brief Autobiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman’s 
request, by Aune Mozley. 2 vols. London: Longmans and Co, 














for no man has ever shown a greater power of looking before 
and behind and all round every problem into the solution of 
which he threw his whole heart. Still, what he perhaps meant, 
and certainly what he should have meant, if he intended to de- 
scribe himself truly, was that for one who could thus look before 
and behind and all round every problem into which he threw 
himself eagerly, he retained a much greater depth and intensity 
of feeling than ordinarily characterises such remarkable powers 
of investigation and reflection. The singularity of his mind was, 
that his heart kindled into flame even while his judgment and 
insight remained perfectly undisturbed. Still, in so far as he 
dealt with pure politics, whenever he took a strong line at all, 
he did show himself “ hot-headed,” and the letters concerning 
Sir Robert Peel’s candidature seem to us to display more of 
mere hot-headedness,—in other words, not so much inability as 
indisposition to look at the question from Peel’s point of view, 
and the point of view of all true statesmen,—than anything else 
in these volumes. We see in that transaction what Newman 
meant by saying that he intended tq be hot-headed. We do not 
know that he ever again was what he intended to be, but he 
certainly had been what he intended to be, and did not often, 
if ever again, succeed in being. He was hot-headed enough, 
as even Dr. Pusey thought him, at the time when the following 
letter was sent to his‘sister :— 
“To uis Sister Harrier. 

* February 17, 1829.—Peel resigned; Ch. Ch. gave him up. This 
was a great thing, and among others I exerted myself to gain it. 
Unluckily our meddling Provost just then returned from London, 
where Oxford men, being chiefly Liberal lawyers, were for Peel. 
He joined the Merton men—Whately, Shuttleworth, Macbride, 
&c.—in nominating Peel. He suddenly formed a committee in 
London, and—vigorously employing the Ch. Ch. interest, which 
Ch. Ch. had preciuded itself from using—began an active canvass. 
The party opposed to Peel’s re-election consisted of all the College 
Tutors and known resident Fellows in Oxford; but they agreed 
in one point, only differing in their view on the Catholic Question, 
but all thinking Mr. Peel unworthy to represent a religious, 
straightforward, unpolitical body, whose interest he had in some 
form or other more or less betrayed. Besides, they thought it an 
infamous thing if Oxford was to be blown round by the breath of 
a Minister, signing a petition one day and approving of the con- 
trary next. At the first meeting they could agree only not to have 
Mr. Peel, and so the protest stands in the papers. On Saturday 
they proceeded to nominate their candidate, and the difficulty of 
doing this was the strength of their opponent. They at length 
selected Sir R. Inglis. So urgent was the case, and so strong our 
dislike of Mr. Peel, that it was done vnenimously in an hour’s 
meeting. But the Peelites, having Ch. Ch., having London, and 
an early day of election (our voters being mostly clericals from 
the country), above all having the Government interest, will, I 
doubt not, get their way. Let them. I would have signed a 
protest had there been no opposition. The great Captain, wise as 
he is, has thought the Church and Oxford his tool—and that we 
should turn round at the word of command. When Oxford is 
spoken of, the residents are always meant. Oxford, by seventy 
residents, has rejected Mr. Peel, and, if it elects him, elects him 
by non-resident lawyers. It is said we shall all be in great dis- 
grace, and that certain persons have ruined their chance cf 
promotion. Well done. I rejoice to say the Oriel resident 
Fellows have been unanimous anti-Peelites Denison and Neate 
were Prohationers, not M.A.’s], and I have just heard that the 
modest Keble has come forward with a paper of questions against 
Mr. Peel, signed with his own fair name. I have no fault what- 
ever to find with the other side, except that they have presumed 
to bring in the non-residents against the residents, which, I dare 
say, they think quite fair. Pusey is against us, thinking Peel an 
injured man, and us hot-headed fellows.” 

That is perhaps the single clear and conspicuous imstance 
in which Newman was hot-headed; though possibly the 
quarrel with Provost Hawkins as to the Oriel tutorships 
was another instance, as Newman himself seems afterwards 
to have thought, not without a sense of self-reproach, during 
his dangerous illness in Sicily. But on this complicated and 
not very weighty question, the ordinary reader can hardly 
grasp the pro’s and con.’s clearly enough to have a distinct 
mind of his own upon the issue. But the letters on the 
conduct of Peel in reference to Catholic Emancipation are 
interesting as showing that Newman could really be hot- 
headed and take the bit between his teeth even on a question 
on which his own deeper judgment was quite sound,—for he 
himself was an emancipationist at bottom, though he was 
so deeply incensed against Peel for the little considera- 
tion, as he thought, with which the University bad been 
treated, that he would not even permit himself to look at 
the question from the statesman’s point of view,—a narrow- 
ness almost without parallel in his subsequent life. Never- 
theless, these letters throw an interesting light on the im- 
pulsiveness of the man. It was this impulsive ardour of his 
nature taken in almost uniform combination (a combination 
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for once undiscoverable in the Peel contest) with singularly 
cool and sagacious forecasts and retrospects of the human 
clements involved, that rendered Newman so great a moving 
force in all matters of faith and conscience. 

One of the chief charms of these volumes is the vivacity of 
the glimpses they give into character. Thus, in his autobio- 
graphical fragment, he remarks on Archbishop Whately that 
the worst that could be said of him was, “that in his inter- 
course with his friends, he was a bright June sun tempered by 
a March North-Easter.” And in the same autobiographical 
fragment, writing of Dr. Lloyd, afterwards for a short time 
Bishop of Oxford, as Dr. Lloyd was in the year 1826, Newman 
gives this admirable picture of his demeanour and manner as 
a lecturer and friend :— 


“Dr. Lloyd, who took a personal interest in those he came 

across, and who always had his eyes about him, certainly did 
soon make out that Mr. Newman held what are called Evangelical 
views of doctrine, then generally in disrepute in Oxford; and in 
consequence kestowed on him a notice, expressive of vexation and 
impatience on the one hand, and of a liking for him personally 
and a good opinion of his abilities on the other. He was free and 
easy in his ways and a bluff talker, with a rough, lively, good- 
natured manner, and a pretended pomposity, relieving itself by 
sudden bursts of laughter, and an indulgence of what is now 
called chaffing at the expense of his auditors; and, as he moved 
up and down his room, large in person beyond his years, asking 
them questions, gathering their answers, and taking snuff as he 
went along, he would sometimes stop before Mr. Newman, on his 
speaking in his turn, fix his eyes on him as if to look him through, 
with a satirical expression of countenance, and then make a feint 
to box his ears or kick his shins before he went on with his march 
to and fro. There was nothing offensive or ungracious in all this, 
and the attachment which Mr. Newman felt for him was shared 
by his pupils generally; but he was not the man to exert an 
intellectual influence over Mr. Newman or to leave a mark upon 
his mind as Whately had done. To the last Lloyd was doubtful 
of Newman’s outcome, and Newman felt constrained and awkward 
in the presence of Lloyd; but this want of sympathy between 
them did not interfere with a mutual kind feeling. Lloyd used to 
ask him over to his living at Ewelme in the vacations, and New- 
man retained to old age an affectionate and grateful memory of 
Lloyd.” 
Equally vivid are the letters written from the Mediterranean in 
1852-33, which, followed us they are by the singularly touching 
recollections of the course of his own serious illness in Sicily, 
form to our minds the most fascinating portion of a very 
impressive book. 

To take a rather happy specimen of his lighter style, no 
one has ever given so vivid an account of the apparently 
cruel persecution to which a gale exposes even those persons 
who (like Newman himself) do not suffer anything like as 
much as many others do from meve sea-sickness, as Dr. 
Newman :— 


“JT am quite recruited now, and proceed: [ care little for sea- 
sickness itself, but the attendances on it are miserable. ..... 
The worst of sea-sickness is the sympathy which all things on 
board have with it, as if they were all sick too. First, all the 
chairs, tables, and the things on them much more, are moving, 
moving up and down, up and down, swing, swing. A tumbler 
turns over, knife and tork go, wine is spilt, as if encouraging like 
tendencies within you. In this condition you go on talking and 
eating as fast as you can, concealing your misery, which you are 
reminded of by every motion of the furniture around you. At 
last the moment comes ; you are seized; up you get, swing, swing, 
you cannot move a step forward; you knock your hips against 
the table, run smack at the side of the cabin, try to make for the 
door in vain, which is your only aim. [There being no ladies on 
board, the three voyagers were allowed berths in the ladies’ cabin ; 
but dinner was in the men’s cabin.| You get into your berth at 
last, but the door keeps banging; you lie down, and now a new 
misery begins—the noise of the bulkheads: they are sick too. 
You are in a mill; all sorts of noises, heightened by the gale, 
creaking, clattering, shivering, and dashing. Your bed is sea- 
sick, swinging up and down, to your imagination, as high and as 
low as a swing in a fair, incessantly. This requires strong nerves 
to bear; and the motion is not that of a simple swing, but epicy- 


clical, thus €«9 a being the point where the motion 


begins, and then back again. And, last of all, the bilge water in 
the hold; a gale puts it all in motion. Our vessel was hastily sent 
off from Woolwich, before it was properly cleaned ; and the smell 
was like nothing I ever smelt, suffocating. What would I have 
given to have been able to sleep on deck on ‘lhursday night 
last! But the hail and sleet made it impossible. Of course I 
had no rest.” 

Again, take as a specimen of Newman’s tenderness, either the 
profoundly touching letters about his sister Mary’s death, or 
the following striking evidence of the depth of his attachment 
to his friend Frederick Rogers (afterwards Lord Blachford), 
- who died shortly before him. It would be difficult to conceive a 





better evidence of intense and tender friendship. Newman is 
barely recovering from an almost mortal illness in Sicily, when 
he gets a letter in which he hopes to hear of Rogers’s election to 
an Oriel fellowship, but in his weak state can neither find the 
news he wants to hear, nor bear the disappointment of not 
finding it, without something like a fainting-fit. The letter 
received was thus endorsed: “This is the letter that came 
up to me at Castro Giovanni, and which I tried to read after 
the crisis of my fever, with the hope of learning about Rogers’s 
election, till I threw the blood violently into my head, and it 
all seemed like a dream.—J. H. N.” In the subsequent re- 
miniscences of his illness, he adds: “ As to the Oriel election, 
I first saw the news of it in a Galignani at Palermo, and on 
seeing that Rogers was elected, I kissed the paper rapturously.” 
But perhaps even more unique are occasional remarks like the 
following on the habit foreigners have of seeming quite 
at home in their own land, though the traveller half-expects to 
find them looking as if they really felt themselves to be strange 
phenomena such as he,—never having made himself at home 
with them,—had looked forward to :—“It is astonishing 
how little it seems to have been at places, when one has been 
at them. One walks about at Corfu or Rome, and having the 
same thoughts, feelings, and bodily sensations as at home, 
cannot believe for a time that it is foreign Jand. And then 
everyone about one is at home—if they would but seem 
strangers to the place, they might kindle a sympathy in us; 
but they take it very easy, and think it no great thing to be 
where they are.” Or, again, the remark made (Vol. L, p. 383) 
that “the only remedy of grief” is “the opportunity of 
grieving.” These are the characteristic notes of such letters 
as Dr. Newman’s. But we cannot give even an outline of 
what is most fascinating in these volumes within the limits of 
a single notice, and will return to them once again. 





RIP VAN WINKLE’S REMINISCENCKES.* 

THE literature of dramatic belles lettres contains few volumes 
that can compare in attractiveness with the delightful auto- 
biography of Joseph Jefferson, which, after running its course 
in an American magazine, has now been published in a form 
which is as good to look at as the contents are pleasant to 
read. Most actors, when they come to wield the pen, find it 
hard to avoid occasional lapses into the stilted style of the 
hero of melodramz. But, happily, there is hardly a trace of 
that in these memoirs, the chief merit of which is their abso- 
lute lack of all literary artifice, unless we give the preference 
to the unfailing kindliness of tone and modesty which 
characterise them from first to last. Members of the dramatic 
profession are, as a rule, singularly sensitive to ridicule; in- 
deed, Mr. Jefferson says himself that he hates being quizzed. 
That does not prevent him, however, from recounting many 
anecdotes at his own expense. For example, after he had pro- 
duced a version of The Iivals, the text of which he had 
greatly revised, he relates how a colleague said that “it re- 
minded him of tbat line in Buchanan Read’s poem: ‘And 
Sheridan twenty miles away.’” Better still is the following 
anecdote of the queries put to him in his old age by a coloured 
canoe-boy in Louisiana :— 

«<«Mr. Joe, will you be mad if [ ax you somefen ? ’—‘ No, John ; 
what is it ?’—There was a pause, then calling up all his courage, 
he broke forth with a question which I have no doubt he had 
meditated upon, and could contain no longer : ‘ What does you do 
in a show ?’—I told him that it would be rather difficult for me 
to explain to him what my peculiar line of business was.—‘ Well,’ 
said John, ‘ does you swallow knives ’—I told him that I had no 
talent whatever in that way.— Well, your son told me that you 
swallowed knives, and forks, and fire, and de Lord knows what all, 
and I believe he was just foolin’ me.’—I agreed with him, saying 
that he was quite capable of it.—‘ Well, dere’s one thing certain,’ 
said John, ‘ you don’t act in the circus.’—I asked him how he could 
be sure of that.—Here he burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, 
almost tipping the canoe over in his violent mirth. ‘Oh, no—oh, 
no, sah: you can’t fool me on dat. I’ve seen you get on your 
horse; you ain’t no circus actor.’ ” 

Mr. Jefferson may not have ever indulged in feats of 
Jugglery or horsemanship—he has, by-the-way, some very 
amusing comments elsewhere on the absurdity of the eques- 
trian drama—but there are few branches of his profession of 
which he has not at some time had practical experience in his 
diversified career, from grinding colours to playing star parts. 
And when the drama failed, he readily took to other vocations, 








* The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson, London: T, Fisher Unwin. New 
York: The Century Company, 
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helping his father to paint signs, keeping a café in Mexico, 
or acting as a “ drummer,”—i.e., commercial traveller. Taking 
to the stage to him was much like a duck’s taking to the 
water, though his infantile début was as disastrous as that of 
Madame Ristori, related in her Memoirs. His father and 
grandfather were actors before him, and his mcther, brothers, 
and sister were all in the profession. Of his parents he gives 
a charming picture, his father’s indomitable cheerfulness con- 
trasting with the patient heroism of his mother. As his son 
says, “ this contented nature was his only inheritance ; but it 
was better than a fortune...... for nothing could rob him 
of it.” They were always on the move, and as it was in the 
days before railways existed in the Western States, the ex- 
peviences of the little company were sometimes more exciting 
than agreeable. On one occasion, the scenery and properties, 
which were being transported by sleighs on the frozen Missis- 
sippi, broke through the ice, and were immersed in the river :— 


“My poor mother was in tears, but my father was in high spirits 
at his good luck, as he called it—because there was a sandbar 
where the sleigh went in! So the things were saved at last, 
though in a forlorn condition. The opening had to be delayed, in 
order to dry the wardrobe and smooth the scenery. The halls of 
the hotel were strung: with clothes-lines, and the costumes of all 
nations festooned the doors of the bedrooms, so that when an 
unsuspicious boarder came out suddenly into the entry, he was 
likely to run his head into a damp ‘ Roman’ shirt, or perhaps have 
the legs of a soaking pair of red tights dangling round his neck. 
Mildew filled the air. The gilded pasteboard helmets fared the 
worst. They had succumbed to the softening influences of the 
Mississippi, and were as battered and out of shape as if they had 
gone through the Pass of Thermopyle. Limp leggings of scale 
armour hung wet and dejected from the lines; low-spirited cocked 
hats were piled up inacorner...... Theatrical scenery at its 
best looks pale and shabby in the day-time; but a well-worn set | 
after a six-hours’ bath in a river presents the most woe-begone | 
appearance that can well be imagined...... My father had 
painted the scenery, and he was not a little crestfallen as he looked | 
upon the ruins: a wood scene had amalgamated with a Roman | 
street painted on the back of it, and had so run into stains and | 
winding streaks that he said it looked like a large map of South | 
America; and pointing out the Andes with his cane, he humorously | 
traced the Amazon to its source.” | 





In another passage he relates how the company, finding that | 
the river by which they could alone reach their destination | 
had fallen too low for steamboat navigation, bought a barge, and | 
as occasion arose used their scenery in a manner “ never before | 
attempted in the annals of the stage.” In the broad reaches, 
“if we hada fair wind blowing downstream, by hoisting one 
of the scenes for a sail we could increase our speed from two 
to three miles an hour. A hickory pole was cut from the 
shore, and a drop-scene, with a wood painted on one side and 
a palace on the other, was unfurled to the breeze. The wonder- 
stricken farmers, and their wives and children, would run out 
of their log-cabins, and, standing on the river-bank, gaze with 
amazement at our curious craft.” To add to the sport, “our 
leading-man and the low-comedian would sometimes get a 
couple of old-fashioned broadswords and fight a melodramatic 
combat on the deck.” This “barn-storming” life had its 
adventurous side also. When the company were at Houston, 
an old ex-actor named Stanley rode three hundred miles 
through the chaparral in the hope of persuading the troupe 
to visit San Antonio. The situation was gravely discussed, 
but the risk of falling in with the Indians eventually decided 
the company against the offer. How real that risk was may 
be gathered from the following anecdote of an incident that 
occurred in Florida during the Seminole war :— 

“It seems that a manager by the name of William C. Forbes 
had taken a theatrical company into the very jaws of the dis- 
turbance. The troupe acted at the different forts and garrisons 
along the line of battle, and on a certain occasion, while going 
from one military station’ to another without an escort, it was 
attacked and roughly handled by the savages. Forbes and most 
of his people escaped, but two unfortunate actors were captured 
and butchered. ‘he theatrical wardrobe belonging to the com- 
pany fell into the hands of the Indians, who, dressing themselves 
up as Romans, Highlanders, and Shakespearian heroes, galloped 
about in front of the very fort, though well out of gunshot, where 
Forbes and the more fortunate members of his company had fled 
for safety. Several of the Indians were afterwards taken, and as 
they were robed and decked in the habiliments of Othello, Hamlet, 
and a host of other Shakespearian characters,—for Forbes was 
eminently legitimate,—their identity as the murderers was estab- 
lished, and they were hanged in front of the garrison.” 

Stanley, Mr. Jefferson goes on to say, ridiculed their fears, 
declaring there would be no risk if the entire party kept 
together. “Going all in one waggon we would then exhibit 
‘the entire strength of the company,’ and well armed with 





such theatrical weapons as we might possess, there would be no 


a oiele Gs A cold shiver ran down my back as I imagined 
myself facing a Comanche with a weapon whose uncertainty 
had on more than one occasion compelled the heavy villain to 
commit suicide with a table-spoon.” 

Mr. Jefferson’s life as an actor falls very naturally into two 
divisions. Until he was about thirty, he played an infinite 
amount of light or low-comedy parts without ever realising that 
he had it in him to move as well as to amuse his audience. 
His chance came at last in the same play that brought fame 
and fortune to Sothern, Tom Taylor’s Our American Cousin. 
Until then he had never spoken a serious line upon the stage. 
But as Asa Trenchard in the love scene, he discovered that he 
possessed this power, and after following up his success in such 
parts as Caleb Plummer and Newman Noggs, began to cast 
about for a réle in which his powers might have the fullest 
scope. That part, we need hardly remind our readers, he found 
in Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book. Setting to work on the 
three already existing plays of Rip Van Winkle, he condensed 
them into a new version, which he produced in Washington 
at the close of 1859 with only moderate success, five years 
elapsing before the final alterations and additions were 
made by Dion Boucicault. In 1861 he lost his wife, 
and set out for a long tour in Australia, New Zealand, 
and Tasmania. When' at Hobart Town, he played in The 
Ticket-of-Leave Man, before an audience which contained at 
least one hundred of the genuine article, the result of which 
performance was to render him extremely popular with some 
of the old convicts. Their courtesies were flattering to him 
as an artist, but at times threatened to be very inconvenient. 

Finally, in 1865 he appeared in London, in the revised 
version of Rip Van Winkle, an impersonation which no one 
who has ever witnessed it is likely to forget. It did not take 
the public by storm, but grew gradually into favour. Nothing 
more genial or pathetic has been seen on the boards in the 
present century. Persons for whom the stage asa rule has 
no attractions succumbed to the irresistible charm of this 
kindly dreamer. From that date he played little else but Rip, 
playing it, amongst other places, at the village of Catskill, to 
an audience of farmers and their wives “ who had come from 
far and near to see for the first time on the stage, the story 
which Washington Irving had laid almost at their very doors.” 

The pleasure given by the perusal of these memoirs is very 
much akin, though of course not so keen, to that excited by 
witnessing Mr. Jefferson’s inimitable performances on the 
stage. There is a great deal of kindly sunny human nature 
in these pages, and also sunt lacrime rerum. They have also 
a historic interest from the exceedingly picturesque account 
which they give of the conditions of life in the Western States 
of America forty or fifty years back; while to the student of 
dramatic literature on its personal side, the reminiscences and 
anecdotes of actors in which they abound render them a mine 
of interesting information. To most readers, however, their 
principal charm will probably be found to consist in the way 
in which the famous actor tells the story of his life without a 
taint of egotism or vanity, and unconsciously reveals a per- 
sonality which in great part accounts for the magnetism 
exerted by him on his audiences. 


MR. MACDONALD’S “ LIGHT IN AFRICA.”* 


TWELVE years were spent by Mr. Macdonald in Southern 
Africa, and in this modestly written volume a lucid account 
will be found of the customs and habits of the natives of the 
Transkei and East Griqualand, the two scenes of a ministry 
which extended from 1875 to 1887. Mr. Macdonald was the 
first Principal of Blythswood, an institution which seeks to 
give a sound education and an industrial training to the native 
youths of that section of the Transkei territory known as 
Fingoland. Blythswood is modelled on similar lines to 
Lovedale, a training college which was opened by the 
Presbyterian missionaries in 1841, and, like its forerunner, 
it has accomplished «a remarkable work in the elevation 
of the native races of South Africa. Sir George Grey, at 
that time Governor of the Cape, visited Lovedale in 1856, 
and was so much gratified with what he saw of its work, 
that he gave the institution substantial help from the Civil 
List. Weare sometimes confidently assured that the natives 
of South Africa are not at all inclined to avail themselves of 
such education and training; and, indeed, it is not unfrequently 
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asserted that they are better without it. The history of an 
institution like Lovedale is itself a sufficient reply. It appears 
that out of 2,458 students whose names at one time or another 
have been on the books, only fifteen have relapsed into heathen- 
ism, whilst upwards of four hundred are actively engaged either 
as evangelists or as school-teachers. Gradually an educated 
class is arising in the midst of the native community, and as 
knowledge and mechanical skill spread, the whole aspect of 
African life will be silently changed. In fact, a revolution is 
already taking place in the social life of the people, which, if 
wisely directed and controlled, can scarcely fail to have far- 
reaching and beneficent results. It was at Lovedale that Mr. 
Macdonald was initiated into the best methods of instructing 
the natives, and after a few months’ sojourn at that now 
famous institution, he began in good earnest, on similar 
lines, his own special work at Blythswood. After ten years’ 
successful labour at Blythswood, in obedience to instructions 
received from Scotland he proceeded to East Griqualand 
to break up fresh ground, where he founded what is now 
known as the Buchanan Mission. His experiences and obser- 
vations of native life and character in both places form the 
theme of this rather desultory but interesting book. 

In spite of recent travel and research, the study of ethnology 
has still made comparatively little progress in South Africa. 
The older missionaries gave but slight heed to the habits and 
customs of the people among whom they laboured, and the 
folk-lore and poetry of the natives received even less attention 
than their superstitions. Under the influence of European 
thought and civilisation, the primitive life and habits of 
the various tribes in the southern portion of the continent 
are fast passing away, and already much difficulty is 
experienced in determining what is ancient and strictly 
African, and what is the outcome of European influence. 
The tribes with which Mr. Macdonald came most into con- 
tact, are those which occupy the south-eastern sea-board 
between Cape Colony and Natal, and inland from that 
strip of coast for a distance of about two hundred and 
fifty miles. He claims to have taken every care in regard 
to doubtful customs and superstitions, and states that 
he has only placed on record facts which seem of un- 
doubted antiquity, and which help to throw light on the obscure 
history of the aborigines. All the tribes within this area, 
with the exception of the Basutos, with modifications of dialect, 
speak a common language, and they all pursue the same mode 
of life. They are described as tillers of the soil, and owners 
of herds and flocks. The natives of South Africa are 
divided into tribes, clans, and families, much in the manner 
which prevailed among the ancient Celts. There is no written 
language; dates are fixed by allusions to some great public 
event, such as war, famine, the occurrence of an eclipse, or 
the appearance of a comet. Laws are handed down by oral 
tradition ; whilst history survives in the embroidered form of 
epic narration. Marriages between the families of powerful 
chiefs are not unusual; in fact, almost all the members 
of the ruling class are connected by ties of kindred. “Such 
relationships do not preclude war; they rather add to its 
rancour and horror when it does begin. Although the 
sons and daughters of paramount chiefs may marry, these 
worthies must never meet face to face themselves. If 
they did, one must salute the other, and salutation acknow- 
ledges superiority in rank of the chief saluted. If there is 
no salutation, their followers fall to blows, and a struggle 
leading to inter-tribal war is the result. Subordinate chiefs 
have their order of precedence assigned them, and when 
visiting in another tribe always salute those whose guests 
they are, even when inferior in rank to themselves.” Too 
much hinges, however, on a lofty maintenance of his own 
dignity on the part of a paramount chief, for that despot to 
relax one jot or tittle of the elaborate etiquette which is 
rigidly maintained by men of bis rank. 

In regard to the land, the chief holds it for communal 
purposes, and each member of the tribe cultivates as 
much as he requires to meet the needs of his own house- 
hold. So long as a man uses the land, it is regarded 
as his own, and not even his chief can seize it with im- 
punity. At his death, the ground passes to his heir, but 
no man can will it or sell it away from his family. A large 
portion of arable land is always reserved for younger sons, 
and for men who from time to time cast in their lot with the 
tribe. This is allotted by the chief, and is never in one block, 





but in plots and patches scattered up and down the whole 
territory. The policy is, of course, to obliterate what might 
eventually prove a troublesome or dangerous factor, and to 
fuse by such means recruits into the general tribal community. 
The grazing-lands are always regarded as common property, 
and each man can pasture his flocks wherever he pleases, 
without let or hindrance. Around the land which is thus 
devoted to arable or pastoral uses, almost invariably huge 
stretches of forest are found, and this territory is, of course, 
reserved for the chase. Hunts are organised on a great scale, 
and hundreds of men, each armed with an assegai, usually 
accompany the chief on these expeditions. The manner in 
which invitations to a hunt are conveyed is extremely odd. 
The messenger goes from kraal to kraal, but refuses to enter 
any house, and even to utter a word. He simply lies down, 
and begins to imitate the movements of some wild anima). 
Then the villagers pelt him, and demand to know when and 
where the meet takes place. Finally, he breaks silence, and 
having given them the necessary information, disappears, 
and makes the best of his way to the next village, where tke 
same comedy is enacted. Mr. Macdonald gives a curiously 
minute account of many phases of native life, and states that, 
in regard to architecture, weapons of war, implements of 
husbandry, dress, and mode of living, there is little difference 
between one tribe and another; at the same time, fashions 
in the “cut and colour of attire” change frequently, even 
amongst primitive tribes. It is pleasant to learn that in time 
of peace a stranger can travel from tribe to tribe for a thousand 
miles unarmed without being molested. Wherever he goes ke 
meets with bospitality, and always eats ont of the same dish 
as his host. It would be regarded as an insult by a stranger 
to be offered a separate dish, for that is never done unless 
those to whom he has come suspect that he is afflicted by 
some contagious disease, such as leprosy. It is both sad and 
significant to learn that it is only after the slave-trader and 
land-grabber have worked their will with the people and 
country, that travelling becomes dangerous. Although Mr. 
Macdonald does not forget to reveal the dark side of the pic- 
ture, by showing that the native tribes with which he was 
brought in contact are sunk in superstition, and are, moreover, 
the slaves in every sphere of life, political, religious, and 
social, of tyrannical and often cruel customs, he says enough, 
on the other hand, to justify his own final verdict: “Taken 
all in ail, Africans are a noble people.” If only that “ running 
ulcer ” the liquor-traffic can be arrested, there seems no reason 
to doubt that many of these brave and intelligent tribes may 
yet play a great part in the moral as well as the material 
progress of the Dark Continent. 


OLD-FASHIONED SHIPPING.* 
Tuts is an attractive book on seafaring matters as they were 
before the days of iron ships and the introduction of steam. 
It does not pretend to be a systematic treatise on the con- 
struction and rig of ships and boats of the past, a subject of 
immeasurable proportions, but is simply an attempt to record 
some of the forms, rigs, and ways of shipping which have 
lately disappeared, or which are threatened with speedy ex- 
tinction. The book had its origin in some suggestive and 
encouraging words from Mr. Ruskin, to whom, in 1884, Mr, 
Leslie had sent “ some sketches and notes on old ships, boats, 
sails, and rigging.” Mr. Ruskin wrote in reply that “I never 
saw anything half so delightful or useful as these compared 
sails so easily explained.” All who are interested in the 
subject of marine stores will, after reading this excellent little 
book, feel inclined to agree with Mr. Ruskin. Mr. Leslie has 
always shown himself to be an agreeable writer, and those who 
remember A Sea-Painter’s Log or Privateering in the Days of 
Queen Anne, will turn with feelings of pleasurable anticipation 
to his latest effort. Not only is our author a very clever marine 
artist, but he is also an experienced boatman and a practical 
boat-builder, and in these varied professions he has collected 
a mass of information about ships and boats which he 
imparts in a delightful manner, and illustrates with his 
own drawings. Of these, there are a hundred and thirty-five 
scattcred through the book. Nearly all of them are outline 
drawings only, but as such they are admirable; and whilst 
fully serving their chief purpose of explaining and illustrating 
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the letterpress, they afford, in many cases, beautiful examples 
of marine draughtsmanship. 

Sails, Mr. Leslie points out, may roughly be divided into 
squares and triangles. The Northern nations affected the 
square sail, which was either slung by the middle of its yard, 
or else was “a very square-headed lug, like those used by the 
Deal men in their ‘ galley-punts.’” An example of the square 
sail in its perfect simplicity may be seen in the Norwegian 
coaster, or “jagt,” a type of vessel which has doubtless been 
handed down unaltered from the time of the Vikings. Very 
curious it is to note that on Lakes Como and Maggiore the large 
craft strongly resemble these Norwegian coasters; and isolated 
on these waters, 600 ft. above sea-level, they probably offer 
exumples of an equally ancient form of vessel. The Southern 
races favoured the lateen, or latin, sail, which is triangular. It 
is the sail of the Indian Ocean, and Mr. Leslie suggests that it 
travelled west up the Red Sea toward the Mediterranean, by 
means of the Arab dnow. This great triangular sail admits of 
many modifications. Its pinion, or yard, may be extended to 
an enormous length, as in the dahabeeyah of the Nile, whose 
lofty-peaked sails catch the breeze over the river’s bank, an 
important point quite lost sight of when the boats of our 
military expedition were fitted with masts and sails fit to carry 
them through half-a-gale on our coasts, but almost useless in 
the sheltered waters of the Nile. Mr. Leslie gives a number of 
interesting drawings, showing how the pinion may be shortened, 
and the sail divided into a lug, foresail and jib, and yet the 
general form of the great triangular lateen sail fully main- 
tained. The idea that he thus supports is ingenious, and the 
resemblance between the Jersey fishing-boat and the coasting 
lugger of the Adriatic is certainly very remarkable, as may be 
seen from the drawings given for comparison. But might it 
not be urged with equal force that the lug-sails of our own 
boats, and those of the chassemarée of the coast of Normandy, 
are modified forms of the square sail of the Northmen, with 
an added jib? This surely is by no means improbable. Mr. 
Leslie himself admits “ that everything connected with English 
boatmanship and boat-building, goes to show the distinctly 
Viking character of our work as compared with that of French, 
Spanish, and Italian fishermen.” Nearly all our fishing-boats 
are clench-built, as are many other Northern types of boat. 
This method of building, by which each plank overlaps the 
one below it, gives great toughness and basket-like stiffness to 
a boat, and is lighter and stronger than the carvel-built or 
smoother-surface boats of the South, and it has been distinctly 
handed down to us from Viking times. All English cutters 
used to be clench-built, and Mr. Leslie mentions a boat-builder 
at Sidmouth who used a hammer “ which in his grandfather’s 
time had driven the nails of a clench-built ship of a hundred 
tons.” Nowadays, the Yorkshire billy-boy is the largest craft 
in England, it may be in Europe, built in this way. 

The spritsail, the object of which is to get the advantage of 
a lofty peak and retain a short mast, Mr. Leslie considers to 
be essentially an English or Northern sail. The Thames 
sailing-barge offers the best example of this. Of this fine class 
of vessel Mr. Leslie writes with much admiration :— 

“ Like the wherry, the Thames sailing-barge, in all her details 
and bright colours, dates back for centuries, and is even to-day a 
very flourishing old-world craft indeed, which, spite of steam- 
lighters, tugs, Ke., is still found economically well adapted for the 
carriage, not only of heavy goods like bricks and machinery, but 
ot lofty deck-loads of hay and straw ; while her very light draught 
makes her one of the handiest of vessels for the winding naviga- 
tion of the Thames, both above and below London, aud enables 
her to work her way close inshore, aud thus take advantage of 
every tidal eddy in plying to windward against tile, or, as 
an old pilot would say, ‘to hug a bight and shun a p’int,’ 
when doing so. And this, with the splendid vet ot her per- 
fectly wind-tight sails, dressed with fish-oil and ochre, and 
her power of holding way as she shoots up in _the wind as 
she goes about, makes it hard for even a fast-sailing boat to 
beat one. The sprit of a London barge 1s certainly the largest 
and longest spar of its kind...... I can never see one of these 
great sailing-barges, in an upper reach of the Thames or Medway, 
without feeling admiration and respect for the ingenuity which 
contrived a vessel that, with a draught of some 3 ft., can, handled 
by two men, carry sixty or eighty tons of bricks or coal to where 
she lies, far up among the fresh-water weeds and lilies, with all 
that tangle of rope, mast, and brown sail, now flat upon her deck, 
yet so easily raised or lowered as she passed a bridge; and with 
searce any freeboard and hold of the water, yet able with her 
great lee-boards to hold a fine wind, or turn in her length, and 
make long voyages round stormy headlands almost out of sight 
of land. In truth, if much of the shipping of the Middle Ages 
was as well-found and fitted for its work as this London barge, of 
which we have authentic records in pictures of the time of Eliza- 





beth, naval architecture could not have been far behind that of 
the land.” 


We know little of shipping earlier than the fifteenth century. 
What Mr. Leslie calls “the feeble impressions of vessels as 
they saw them,” given us in the works of monks and nuns, are 
simply ridiculous. Everything connected with the service of 
the sea tends naturally to be conservative, practical seamen 
always dreading innovation. Until the days of steam, and the 
adoption of iron and steel in shipbuilding and rigging, 
advance was made very slowly, and many of the small craft 
of our coasts had, in all likelihood, altered but little for many 
hundred years. Hence the French chassemarée, the Beer 
fishing-boats, the square-rigged coaster of Norway, are, Mr. 
Leslie thinks, true types of the early ship; whilst the Flemish 
bilandre, the Yorkshire billy-boy, and the Dutch galliot have, 
like the London barge, retained their characteristics materially 
unchanged for centuries. 


In the full-rigged ship we have the best example of the 
combination of square and triangular sails which is to be found 
among all kinds of square-rigged craft. Until fifty yearsago, 
when much larger vessels were first built, these ships had not 
been materially altered in their sails for nearly two centuries. 
This rig, like most important improvements, came from the 
South and East, for the Northern shipmen were behind those 
of the Mediterranean, whence Henry VIII. obtained Italian 
shipwrights “to help him build that fleet of small ships, des- 
tined under his successors, after repelling Spain’s attack upon 
our coasts, to make England mistress of the seas.” Mr. Leslie 
traces the evolution of the full-rigged ship through the 
“bayea,” the Genoese carrick, and the polacca, and draws 
attention to the fact that the mizzen was actually a lateen sail 
until the eighteenth century. This interesting feature may be 
noticed in drawings of old ships, and also in the beautiful 
models in the museum at Greenwich Hospital. Here it may 
be suid that it is a treat to go through this museum with Mr. 
Leslie’s book in hand, and to trace in the splendid models 
there the changes that have taken place in naval construction 
during the last two hundred and fifty years. As no cata- 
logue of this museum seems to be obtainable, Mr. Leslie’s book 
is all the more welcome and useful as a guide and memento, 
Nothing nobler or more beautiful than a full-rigged ship 
has ever been made by the hand of man, and Mr. Leslie 
writes enthusiastically on the wealth of decoration which was 
bestowed in these vessels in the days when a ship was really 
a floating home to her passengers and crew. The figure-heads 
both of merchant-ships and men-of-war were often master- 
pieces of art, and we have some excellent drawings of some 
examples of these, including that of the ‘ Fighting Téméraire,’ 
concerning which historical vessel Mr. Leslie writes as follows : 


“This vessel, the real ‘Fighting Téméraire’ of Turner’s great 
picture, must not be confused with the older French-built 
ship of the same name, of seventy-four guns, captured by 
Admiral Boscawen in 1759, and sold in 1794. The ‘ Fighting 
Tém¢raire’ was 2 ninety-eight-gun ship, built at Chatham, 
and launched in 1798, and was desperately engaged at Trafalgar, 
where she followed Nelson’s ship, the ‘Victory,’ into action. 
It is curious to find from a model at Greenwich, that the 
figure-head of Nelson’s favourite was a fac-simile of the head of 
an older line-of-battie ship of the same name, lost with all hands 
in the Channel in 1744. At Trafalgar ‘the ‘Téméraire’ was com- 
manded by Captain Elias Harvey, with Thomas Kenneily as First 
Lieutenant; her rigging and spars were almost entirely cut to 
pieces, the head of her rudder was shot off, and 8 ft. of the star- 
board side of her lower-deck, abreast the mainmast, was stove 
in. During the action, the ‘Témnéraire’ was fouled by the 
French ship ‘Fougeux,’ and was at once lashed to that ship; 
then Kennedy, with James Arscot, mate, Robert Helgate, mid- 
shipman, twenty men and six marines, boarded the ‘ Fougeux,’ 
and in ten minutes she was taken.’ I have repeated this noble 
story because Mr. Thornbu'y, in his ‘ Life of Turner,’ states that 
when a title was wanted for an engraving of the ‘Témé¢raire,’ no 
history of the ship could be found. Turner insisted that the title 
ought to be the‘ Fighting Téméraire’ (the title he gave in the 
Academy catalogue) ; but, owing to the mistake of looking upon 
this ship as the older French seventy-four, which was broken up 
when Turner was a child, long hefore he saw the ninety-eight-gun 
ship ‘towed to her last berth’ in 1838, this title was not con- 
sidered historically correct and with great reluctance Turner 
allowed the engraving to be called * The Old ‘ Téméraire,’’ &e. How 
little was then known of the history of either ship is shown by 
Mr. Thorabury speaking of the ‘ Téméraire ’ as having been taken 
from the French at the Battie of the Nile! The fact being that 
no ship of that name, French ov English, was engaged in that 
action. Nautical critics of his time also fell foul of Turner for 
representing his ship as rigged, or jury-rigged, when towed to her 
‘last berth. But from Admiralty records it is now ascertained 
that, though an unusual thing, this vessel was actually sold to a 
shipbreaker, with masts, yards, and rigging all standing, in 1838, 
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just as Turner saw and painted her. The truth is, that Turner, 
who then spent much of his time upon the Thames in his own boat, 
and among watermen in riverside resorts, probably knew more of 
the history of the ship he painted than most of his nautical critics 
or Mr. Thornbury.” 

French naval architecture a century ago was in advance of 
English. Our crack frigates were either taken from the 
French, or built on the lines of vessels captured from them. 
It was our superior seamanship, rather than our superior ships, 
that brought so many of these French-named vessels into the 
English Navy. Mr. Leslie gives most interesting chapters on 
“The Eighteenth-Century Galley,” “Old Sea-Lights,” “Old 
Ground-Tackle ” (the management of hempen cables is a lost 
art), “ The Black X Liner,” and other kindred subjects. The 
earlier poop-lanterns were of immense size, and allowed the 
use of a number of large candles in each of them. The “ ship’s 
chandler” of those days was a very important person, and 
the term is still in use, although with a widely extended refer- 
ence to ships’ stores generally. Night-signals in those times 
were difficult and complicated matters. Nor were the ships 
themselves well lighted, and a night action was a desperate 
affair. We cannot refrain from the following extract, 
describing Rodney’s action on January 16th, 1780, when he 
took five and destroyed two out of eleven ships of the line, the 
remaining four escaping in the dark and storm :— 


“ Tmagine, then, the beat of drum to quarters, and what a scene 
it must have produced on the night in which Rodney engaged 
that Spanish fleet. The men from below all hurriedly tumbling 
up one after another, with hammocks hastily rolled together for 
stowing; the magazines dimly lighted through iron-barred sliding 
scuttles from certain adjoining dens, known as ‘light-rooms,’ by 
light borrowed from which cartridges are being filled and handed 
up by powder-monkeys to the fighting decks above, along which 
are ranged at intervals ‘match-tubs,’ with scores in their brims 
to receive the slow matches used in firing the guns, the lighted 
ends as they hang in these scores all reflected in the water washing 
to and fro in the bottom of the match-tubs. Then by lantern- 
light, hung from beams barely 5 ft. 6 in. from the deck, the men 
are loading the great guns; and as the order from those on deck, 
watching the ship's roll, comes to fire, broadside after broadside is 
poured in upon the Spaniard’s passing ships. All this, too, ona lee 
shore, an enemy’s coast, in a gale of wind and dark night; and the 
whole pack of twenty ships of the line kept in hand by the will of 
one man—Rodney (he went to sea from Harrow School at twelve). 
It was a hard life; but what a splendid scene of fire-lighted wave, 
and smoke driven by the gale, must he have overlooked from his 
lofty poop, as each of his great ships opened her fire upon the 
enemy that stormy night. Then, while all this is passing above, on 
the fighting-decks, the surgeons, their mates, and loblolly boys, 
away below almost [sic] the roar of the battle, are at work in the 
cock-pit manufacturing, by unsteady lantern-light, as best they 
can, in an air heavy with fumes of sulphur and rolling bilge-water, 
those one-legged and one-armed pensioners, many of whom were 
still with us at Greenwich less than forty years ago.” 


A very interesting glossary of “Old Sea-Words” completes 
this volume. 





SISTER PHILOMENE.* 
In reviewing a translation of MM. de Goncourt’s novel, Seur 
Philoméne, we are inclined to begin with a few remarks on the 
style and work of these writers. Books like theirs, of vivid, 
realistic description, and painfully keen analysis, mean an 
immense amount of labour, well or ill bestowed we do not at 
this moment say,—labour which few modern novelists feel 
themselves called upon to give, and which may be given at 
the cost of life itself. Jules de Goncourt, we are told, died of 
overwork. The brothers were in the habit of shutting them- 
selves up for three or four days together, devoting their whole 
time and thought to composition, till imagination became 
absolutely a nervous disease of the brain, and la forte fievre 
hallucinatoire, taking entire possession of them, found its 
way into these intense and agonising pictures of life which 
cannot be read without something more than wn petit 
frisson moral. Like other such writers, they appear to 
us now as the effect of that saddest side of modern hfe 
where nerves and circumstances bear rule over the will. 
Let us be thankful that, so far, this state of things is more 
familiar to France than to England. But in fact, they are 
more cause than effect. M. Bourget, in a most interesting 
study, points out that the brothers De Goncourt were before 
their age; that the work of their imagination, like that of 
Stendhal’s, was a shadow cast from a coming time. In the 
middle of the Second Empire, he says, they were men of 
letters of 1880, living mentally in the morbid air of the 
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dying century, with what was then their own special way of 
seeing things,—that second-sight, hardly perhaps to be called 
spiritual, which is most keenly conscious of “the life of 
things,” and which in the present day bids fair to be the kind 
of sight most valued and cultivated. 

The theory that character is influenced by environment is 
carried in these books, as every one who has read them knows, 
a good deal further than even science would venture to go. 
MM. de Goncourt’s characters are ruled, not influenced only, by 
environment. We need hardly say that free-will is nowhere. 
The power of art is supreme. Colour, light, shadow, furniture, 
tapestry, every objet d’art in a room, every effect of actual 
surroundings, des tendres nuances, des tons coquets, the 
sympathies and antipathies arising from these things,—all 
this becomes life itself to the human nature whose sight is 
educated in this way. It is a special way of seeing: and this 
kind of sight, when turned on human life itself, is keenly 
capable of seeing and describing it, we may truly say, in small ; 
une minutieuse peinture d’états successifs, nwances de sensation, 
all in a faint, melancholy hot-house atmosphere, where 
personality finds no place, where men and women are slaves 
of each passing event, each passing impression, with weakened 
wills shadowed by fatalism, with nothing to do but watch 
their own gradual decay, as M. Bourget says, and morbidly to 
study their symptoms. 

Maladif: that is the expressive word used by the MM. de 
Goncourt to describe their own work, and their own state of 
mind and body as they worked. These fine nervous impressions, 
these delicate perceptions, they themselves are ready to say, 
must mean un coin maladif in theartist. And this seems much 
more true of them than of other artists who are supposed to 
belong to the same school,—the naturalistic school. They are 
distinguished from these, not only by their peculiar morbid 
delicacy, their genius for analysing feelings and impressions, 
but by their wonderful style, with them entirely original. 
Everything they saw was a picture, and their work was to 
make these pictures visible in words. They had often to 
describe what seemed indescribable, and they did this as no 
French writers had ever done it before. Their prose vibrante, 
as it is truly called, is not classical prose, but it is the instru- 
ment fitted to their art. However repulsive to our taste, 
however sickening, the pictures they paint may be, the 
painting of them remains a wonder. It is a wonder, too, to 
think of the way these two brothers worked together, both at 
one long table, each writing his own idea of the same chapter, 
the same scene, and then comparing, touching, altering, till the 
two separate pages were fused into one. And sometimes, we 
are told, each brother had written his part in almost the same 
words as the other. That was collaboration indeed; but it is 
many years now since it ended, the younger and weaker 
nature failing under the nervous strain of that unhealthy 
work. 

These general remarks on MM. de Goncourt’s work seem 
perhaps to apply to their other books more than to Seur 
Philomine; and yet here, in the wonderful study of a little 
convent-bred girl, their doctrine of the supreme power of 
physical surroundings on human hearts and minds is shown 
forth strongly enough. We do not quote the translation itself, 
which, literal and good in its way, entirely loses, of course 
the charm of language, the inimitable, untranslatable word- 
painting of the original. A small extract will give some idea 
of this, and of the way in which impressions and shades of 
sensation are described by these writers. The description is 
of Philomene in her girlhood, in the Church of Saint-Laurent, 
poor in itself, cold and bare :— 

“Mais Philoméne n’apercevait rien de ces tristesses de Saint- 
LLawrent.... 3%. ENe s’y sentait dans un bien-étre vague, dans 
une qui¢tude infinie, dans une paresse réveuse, dans une lan- 
gueur satisfaite. [Le charme auquel elle s’abandonnait sur son 
bane, dans cette nef, ressemblait aux douceurs flottantes d’une 
atmosphére, 4 l’énervement d’un beau climat; et quand elle était 
dans cet air Wéglise, frais et subtil, elle était comme baignée 
par lair dune patrie idéale. . Elle aimait, quand 
elle entrait, ce sentiment de froid que lui donnaient au 
bout des doigts les crins eristallisés du goupillon. Elle 
aimait cette vapeur de cire allumée, cette odeur d’encens 
éteint, ce parfum mourant du feu des baumes et des cierges qui 
laissait A toute l’église une senteur de fleurs séchées dans un reste 
de fumée. Elle se plaisait & cette paix od bruit mystérieusement 


un pas amorti, un frélement de robe, une page qu’on retourne, 
lagenouillement des oraisons muettes, le susurrement des lévres 
qui prient, le silence des élévations, pareil 4 un murmure d’Ames. 
Elle écoutait, ravie et sans pensée, les chants des prétres 
et des enfants, auxquels, du fond des chapelles, répondaient des 
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voix lointaines, jeunes et vieilles. Et elle était délicieusement 
chatouillée, & vépres, par une voix de chanteur, élancée, gréle et 
tendue, une voix de téte, déchirante et tendre, qui semblait monter 
a Dieu sur un écho de la Passion.—Les voix, la musique, l’air et 
le parfum de l’église la pénétraient plus doucement & mesure que 
la journée s’avancait. Sa pensée se balancait plus mollement 
dans le demi-jour palissant aux fenétres qui effleurait d’un reflet 
de neige le toit des confessionnaux et mélait confusément ses 
blancheurs défaillantes aux lueurs roses des cierges et des lampes 
reflétées sous les vottes. Elle demeurait presque somnolente, 
s’abandonnant, avec une volupté secréte, aux songes et aux 
apparences de V’heure douteuse, laissant ‘son regard se perdre 
devant elle sur des fonds de chapelles déja voilées, sur des 
coins d’ombre autour du cheur, ot le blanc d’un bonnet, la cou- 
leur sans ton d’un visage, le noir d’un chale ou d’une robe, le 
liséré blanc d’un jupon relevé, indiquaient, sans en rien dessiner, 
des fantémes de femmes rangées sur quelques bancs.” 

All these mystic impressions lead on Philoméne to the con- 
sciousness of her vocation as a Sister of Charity: we are 
meant, of course, to understand that these impressions were her 
vocation. Here, we think, considering that she was a mere 
child at this time, and all through her life, as far as we follow 
her, a perfectly candid and simple-minded child and woman: 
it is very possible to see the justice of a criticism that has 
been made on MM. de Goncourt and other realists. They 
give their own imagination, their own power of sight, to their 
characters, and describe them as seeing: and feeling what, 
without training in such a school as this, they can seldom 
consciously see and feel. 

The hospital in which Philoméne’s work lies—this book was 
written long before the Sisters were driven from the hospitals, 
and is a strong testimony, if any were wanted, in favour of 
their presence there—is Wescribed with all its daily life, its 
pains, alleviations, heroisms, and hopeless horrors, in the same 
wonderfully minute and powerful way. Some of this de- 
scription, the story of Barnier, and of the miserable Romaine, 
all in which the keen touch of a singular genius only deepens 
the horror and sharpens the agony, is literally too painful to 
be read, and we rather hope and think that the general English 
public will find itso. At the same time, the pathos is as keen 
as the terror. No mockery, either of religion or of humanity, 
is mixed with the repulsive details from which we turn away. 
There is a ring of something greater than impressionism, 
whether the writers meant it or not, in the Sister’s voice as 
she prays for her poor sick people, fighting against herself at 
the same time, and gaining the victory. It is a profoundly 
sad book, a morbid study of the saddest side of life, and of 
human character as swayed by the cruellest circumstance. 


The translator of Sceur Philoméne has done her work con- 
scientiously, and has tried her best to reproduce the peculiar 
style of the original. Much success in this was hardly to be 
expected. Sometimes she has carried her pains a little too far, 
in trying to make the meaning clear to the sort of readers 
she must have foreseen. For instance :— 

“ Qu’est-ce que vous voulez, lui répondit la sur; tout le monde 


change...... Je suis encore moins changée que M. Barnier. 
Behe On dit qu’il se tue & boire...... Il n’a donc pas 
d’amis ? ” 

“«Yes, it is true,’ replied the Sister, ‘but everybody changes. 
I am not so much altered as M. Barnier, however. I am told he 
is killing himself with drink. Has he no friends to warn him ?’” 


The French, we think, shows the sweetness and distinction of 
the Sister’s thought, and half betrays her hidden feeling. In 
English, she might be an ordinary and rather didactic person. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Fortnightly Review is remarkable this month for two of 
the most paradoxical articles we have recently seen even in 
magazines. Mr. Oscar Wilde, in “The Soul of Man under 
Socialism,” has apparently set himself to galvanise his readers, 
and does it in a series of sentences like these, most of which 
are carefully italicised:—The “chief advantage that would 
result from the establishment of Socialism is undoubtedly the 
fact that Socialism would relieve us from that sordid neces- 
sity of living for others which, in the present condition of 
things, presses so hardly upon everybody.” “The best among 
the poor are never grateful.” “All modes of government 
are failures.” ‘All authority is quite degrading.” “ When 
it is violently, grossly, and cruelly used, it produces a good 
effect, by creating, or at any rate bringing out, the spirit of 
revolt and individualism that is to kill it. When it is used 
with a certain amount of kindness, and accompanied by prizes 
and rewards, it is dreadfully demoralising.” “A community 





is infinitely more brutalised by the habitual employment of 
punishment than it is by the occasional occurrence of crime.” 
“ There is not a single poet or prose-writer of this century on 
whom the British public have not solemnly conferred diplomas 


of immorality.” The “popular novel that the public calls 
healthy is always a thoroughly unhealthy production, and what 
the public call an unhealthy novel is always a beautiful and 
healthy work of art.” “ What man has sought for is neither pain 
nor pleasure, but simply Life.” All these literary bullets are 
shot out in defence of the thesis that men should be themselves, 
in contempt, it would seem, not merely of the public, but of all 
law which restricts their individualism. The article, if serious, 
would be thoroughly unhealthy, but it leaves on us the im- 
pression of being written merely to startle and excite talk.—— 
That is the defect also of Mr. Grant Allen’s paper on “ The 
Celt in English Art.” It is quite a reasonable statement, if 
the evidence justifies it, that England owes much in art to the 
Celt; but what is the use of uttering catchpenny sentences 
like these P—* The Celtic spirit rules throughout alike among 
the socialists and among the decorative artists. An acute 
observer may detect a strong flavour of radicalism in De 
Morgan lustre-ware, and a delicate dash of democracy in Miss 
May Morris’s exquisite’ needlework. What more instinct with 
Celticism than Mr. Whall’s designs? What more Cymric in 
tone than Mr. Powell’s glass-work?” Is Mr. Grant Allen 
perhaps laughing at his readers and himself? And all this in 
an article the object of which is simply to explain why Mr. 
Burne-Jones is one of the first, or possibly, in Mr. Allen’s mind, 
the first, of living artists. The tendency of the number, 
indeed, seems to be towards eccentricity or exaggeration of 
statement. We should agree, for instance, with much of the 
article on “ Public Life and Private Morals ;” but what does the 
writer mean by saying that “there have been many adulterers 
so consecrated by their passion that they would be far safer men 
(in private houses) than men professedly immaculate”? A man, 
of course, may be so devoted to one woman, though he has 
no right to her, that he has no eyes or thoughts for other 
women ; but why describe absorption as consecration? The 
following is a subtle piece of observation. The essayist, who 
does not believe the aristocracy to be worse than the middle 
class, endeavours to account for the popular impression to the 
contrary. It is a result, of course, in part, of the superior 
visibleness of the great; but it is also due to another cause, 
that the most visible section of the middle class tends to 
respectability :— 

“Men who occupy socially no prominent position become pro- 

minent only in virtue of certain intellectual qualities which 
generally go with a quiet and studious temperament, and are 
developed only amongst men who are little inclined to irregularity. 
They achieve success, in fact, because they have been born 
respectable. These men are practically the spokesmen of the 
middle classes, and though their ability is recognised as ex- 
ceptional, their respectability, oddly enough, is accepted as repre- 
sentative. As a matter of fact, however, it is not so. Everything 
shows that it is not so.” 
“M.” might have added that on no class do the social 
penalties for vice fall with such punitive effect as on the 
middle, and especially the professional. They involve ruin, 
which they do not either among the aristocracy or the masses. 
Mr. Lanin continues his painful picture of Russia, de- 
claring this time that the people are ground down with taxes, 
which, though savagely enforced, are always in arrear. We 
do not find much nourishment in his statements. Bad years 
and low prices mean, of course, misery to peasants; but what 
is the sense of saying that the crops are sold to the foreigner 
at a positive loss? Would the loss have been less if the land had 
been left untilled or the crops burned? Or in what way is the 
Government responsible for the enormous interest which 
usurers charge to the peasant, and their constant frauds? 
Indian usurers also charge excessive interest, and frequently 
cheat; yet the Government is one of the most benevolent in 
the world. The truth is, there is little accumulated capital in 
Russia, and as the peasant wants the capitalist’s help in bad 
years, he has to pay heavily for it. Precisely the same facts 
among the peasant-proprietors of the Western States of the 
Union are now threatening to upset society—The Rev. 
Newman Hall, in a striking letter, gives the reasons why he, a 
devotee of liberty and a personal friend of Mr. Gladstone, in 
whose sincerity he still strongly believes, was unable to become 
a Home-ruler :— 








“TI could not reconcile the demands of the Irish Home-rulers, 





which pointed towards a separate nationality, with Mr. Gladstone’s 
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pledge to preserve the supremacy of Parliament and the unity of 
the Empire. I could not regard Home-rule as the demand of 
united Ireland when one-third of the population with more than 
one-half of the industry, wealth, and intelligence, were strongly 
opposed to it; and when very many of those who favoured it did 
so ignorantly, under the influence of the priests or party leaders, 
and under coercion of the League. I was not satisfied that this 
large minority would be adequately protected in their persons, 
property, and religion, by a Dublin Government in which the 
promoters of the Land League would occupy chief positions, and 
command an overwhelming majority. Asa Liberal I had always 
been an advocate of liberty, and therefore I was compelled to 
denounce the coercive tyranny of a secret conclave which punished 
with social excommunication, confiscation, personal injury, and 
often with death, those whose only crime was the fulfilment of 
their obligations, and the exercise of those rights which the law 
was bound to protect. I was astonished that an alliance should 
be formed with one who had been a chief leader of a movement 
identified with crime ; and felt sure that the names of men whose 
tharacters were so diametrically opposed as Gladstone and 
Parnell could not long be associated.” 


We notice the first paper in the Nineteenth Century, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen on ‘Cardinal Newman’s Scepticism,” else- 
where; and we discussed the great paper of the number, Mr. 
Gladstone on the Gadarene swine, last week. Mr. R. B. 
Brett, in his article on “The Tyranny of the Nonconformist 
Conscience,” which he thinks an undue and unwise restriction 
of the right of the people to choose their leaders, whom they 
have usually chosen well, makes some noteworthy remarks on 
the decline in England of the feeling of hatred for political 
offences :— 





* Society, in the sense of people who went to Court, drew a clear 

and well-defined line between public actions and private vices, 
always providing that those vices were not unfashionable. The 
public followed suit. Private vices were ignored, but political 
immorality was not readily forgiven. George the Third drank 
water, but his people were as coldly indifferent to the fact (which 
in these days would possibly have counted as a set-off to his hatred 
of reform) as they were to the drunkenness of the King’s Ministers. 
Had Mr. Pitt consumed even more port than he did, his policy 
would not have been any less popular; while, had Mr. Fox had 
all the moral qualities which distinguished Sir Robert Peel, his 
reputation could never have survived the turpitude of the Coali- 
tion. The monarchy scarcely bent under the weight of George 
the Fourth’s private vices and his treatment of Mrs. Fitzherbert ; 
but had his successor not yielded to the pressure of Lord Grey in 
1832, William the Fourth might have ended his days at St. 
Germain.” 
The truth is, the danger arising from political offences is less 
visible to a people not anxious about its political security than 
it was to a people who were anxious. The Ulstermen do not 
forgive Mr. Parnell, nor Mr. Gladstone either. Mr. H. H. 
Champion’s account of “The Crushing Defeat of Trade- 
Unionism in Australia” should be read with attention by all 
Trade-Union Secretaries. The second cause of that defeat 
was the annoyance inflicted on the community, especially by 
the effort to stop the use of gas; but the first cause was the 
unreasonableness of the men’s demand for the expulsion of 
all free men, which forced the employers of labour to form a 
determined Union, with immense financial means. The work- 
men’s Unions have never had to fight a Union of capitalists. 
Mr. E. N. Buxton sends a lively and interesting account of a 
trip to the Monkey Mountain in Asia Minor, on the Aidin 
Railway, in search of the wild goat. He gives a most amusing 
sketch of his cavass,a retired brigand who retained his energy. 
He had once killed twenty-five of the Sultan’s soldiers who 
were avenging an attack on the Imperial Post; but he 
vegarded this and worse acts as merely incidents in life, and 
in his reformed condition was a faithful guard and guide :— 








“*T was a brigand eight years. I never killed any one for 
money; but if any one would not stop, or if he was going to give 
information to the authorities, of course we had to kill him. 
Once a man asked us all to his house to supper. Then he sent to 
the Governor to say that Bouba’s party were there; but we heard 
a noise and got away. A fortnight afterwards we came back and 
slit his nose and ears.’ (This he said in a tone of righteous 
indignation, and he would evidently like to do it again.) ‘We 
used to stop merchants and camel-drivers, and the villagers gave 
us what we wanted because they were afraid. If a person had 
not anything we let him go.’” 





Mrs. Kingscote draws a melancholy and, we fear, 


true picture of the decline of Indian art. The rich native 
dyes are replaced by abominations like magenta; the 
weavers’ trade has fallen off 90 per cent.; the lace-manu- 
facture of Madura has vanished, driven out by cheap 
machine-made lace; the bedcovers made all over the’ South 
are replaced by hideous cretonnes; the native carpets | 
are vanishing before Brussels carpets, or are being made 





in jails, with English patterns and English dyes; the 
wonderful wood-carvings are no longer executed; and the great 
silver-workers are importing English designs. The brass 
trade survives, being protected by religious feeling, but even 
in this the rage for cheapness is prevailing, and the patterns 
are becoming “simple,” which in India means inartistic. The 
art of working in iron, once carried to high perfection, has 
entirely died away, and pottery is getting spoiled by the 
rivalry of cheap brass, which does not break. It is all 
true, and most lamentable; but we wish Mrs. Kingscote had 
explained the causes of the decay in Indian taste, as well as 
art manufacture, a little more fully. Is it not the result of 
the craving for foreign things which results from the pre- 
valence of a foreign—that is, an English—education? How 
can Art remain indigenous when thought has become so 
deeply Europeanised ? Mr. Hewlett should hardly have in- 
cluded jokes like Swift’s “Predictions for the Year 1708,” 
among “ forged literature.” Nor do we quite see how Psal- 
manazar’s account of Formosa fairly belongs to his subject. 
That was imaginative literature, or literature intended to 
deceive, but there was no forgery. The article is a slight one, 
but it recalls many curious instances of literary imposture. 
We do not quite see the object of the editor of the Contem- 
porary Review in publishing Count Tolstoi’s essay on wine- 
drinking and tobacco-smoking, unless, indeed, it be to discredit 
the Count and the total abstainers. The paper is sheer rubbish, 
its purpose being to prove, first, that no one ever drinks or 
smokes except to stifle the pangs of a guilty conscience; 
and secondly, to show that the world does most of its busi- 
ness drunk. How else are we to account for the sacrifices 
made to prepare for or prosecute war? That is drivel 
hardly compatible with perfect sanity——Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice contributes a bright monograph on Lord John 
Russell, in which he brings out, among other facts, Lord 
John’s early preference (1851) for tenant-right as the 
true remedy for agrarian outrage in Ireland. He held 
singularly strong opinions about the Irish landlords, main- 
taining that the struggle between them and their tenants 
practically during eighty years had amounted to civil war, 
and that both sides were most barbarous. We note the 
writer’s belief, founded doubtless on his experience of the 
Foreign Office, that the rule introduced by the Prince Consort 
of submitting all foreign despatches to the Queen, together 
with the great increase of Foreign Office business generally, 
render it in future impossible to choose a Foreign Secretary 
in the Commons. The number of despatches annually received 
or sent out of the Foreign Office has grown from 28,000 in 
Lord J. Russell’s day, to 80,000 in our own. This, also, is a 
sound jadgment, which it is worth while to remember :— 





“The whole history of the Aberdeen Cabinet casts a melan- 
choly doubt on the practical value of Cabinets of ‘ all the talents.’ 
Hardly any Government can be free from dangerous bickerings ; 
but it would appear as if the species of Ministry most exposed to 
bickerings of a really injurious character is one in which a great 
number of able men, possessing both experience and a strong will, 
sit together under the presidency of one whom, like Lord Aberdeen, 
they regard as at the most only their equal. It furthermore hap- 
pened that the politics of the day had arrived at the point best 
calculated to bring this inherent fault of the Aberdeen Govern- 
ment into glaring relief.” 

We may take another opportunity of noticing Dr. Abbott’s 
grave and able paper on “ The Realities of Christianity,” only 
saying here that he appears to us inclined to underrate the 
importance of Christ’s physical resurrection as part of the 
evidence in support of his claim to be a divine teacher, though 
this may be a consequence not of his own thought so much 
as of his immediate controversy with Professor Beet, who has, 
he thinks, exaggerated that importance. There is another 
religious article in this number, in which Principal Fairbairn 
maintains the thesis that in the New Testament, “the idea of 
the Church is that essentially of the new humanity created 
and penetrated by Christ, as little dependent for its being on 
specific forms of polity as was the old humanity.” The argu- 
ment is well stated; but Dr. Fairbairn falls a little, like so 
many who write in magazines and are necessarily too brief, 
into absolute assertion: “The New Testament ministry is 
not a priesthood; in no single feature, aspect, or office has it 
a sacerdotal character.’ That may be perfectly true, but 
three-fourths of the great Christian theologians of Europe have 
held a different belief. How, then, was the transition made 
from the Chu¥ch of the Apostles to the Church of Ignatius’s 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Tue Liguter Macazines.—The Magazine of Art is a good 
average number, although there is no article in it which has an 
air of distinction. The recent death of Sir Joseph Edgar Boehm 
gives timeliness to a short article on his work by “M. H. 8.” 
The last of Mr. M. H. Spielmann’s series of papers on “The 
Portraits of John Ruskin” is quite worthy of its predecessors. 
Whatever Mr. W. Holman Hunt has to say deserves to be read, 
and he is sufficiently practical in “The Proper Mode and Study 
of Drawing.” With his article is given a portrait of himself, 
painted in 1845. Mr. Frederick Wedmore discusses “ Current 
Art” in his usual sweetly sensible style, as when he says that 
“the state of the ‘British Artists’ when Mr. Whistler and his 
friends marched out, resembled that of the armies of France after 
the capitulation of Sedan and the abandonment of Metz.” 
The English Illustrated Magazine is in danger of becoming too 
heavy. Thus,in the February number, there is a plethora of 
substantial information, such as Sir George Baden-Powell’s article 
headed “To the East, Westwards !” Sir Charles Bruce’s “ British 
Guiana,” and “ Across the North Atlantic in a Torpedo-Boat,” 
by “An Officer on’ Board.” But there is scarcely one that 
can fairly be termed light,—not even “ Norwich,” readable 
though it is, can be so described. “The Witch of Prague” 
promises to be one of the most powerful bnt not most pleasant 
of Mr. Marion Crawford’s stories. Altogether, the conductors 
of this magazine ought to take a leaf or two out of the book 
of editors of American illustrated monthlies. Readers of the 
Atlantic Monthly will naturally turn, in the first place at all events, 
to Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s ‘Some Unpublished Letters of Charles and 
Mary Lamb.” All of these are interesting, some are pathetic, and 
at least one shows how Lamb could pun when writing a letter of con- 
dolence. On the whole, however, they are rather disappointing. 
This is, indeed, a very varied and excellent number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, containing articles on all sorts of subjects, from Scott to 
Schopenhauer. What we like best in its contents are two papers 
on American history, the one on “The New England Meeting- 
House”—a graphic sketch of Transatlantic Puritanism—and 
the other on John Rutledge, a South Carolina statesman, 
soldier, and lawyer, who played a rather important part in 
the time of the War of Independence, but who was other- 
wise remarkable as a Southern aristocrat, and a champion 
of slavery.—The miscellaneous articles in the new number 
of Chambers’s Journal constitute its strength. These deal with 
such different subjects as ‘Inspection of Schools” and “ Bad 
Tempers,” “Good Form” and “The Proposed Irish Channel 
Tunnel.” Mr. Grant Allen begins one of his rather strenuous 
efforts in fiction under the title of ‘‘ Dumaresq’s Daughter.” Miss 
Ménie Muriel Dowie, the granddaughter of William Chambers, 
who created such a lively sensation by her narrative of her 
travelling adventures to the members of the British Association, 
tries her hand at story-telling in “ John Latham’s Life and Fate.” 
It is a pleasant but not specially remarkable story of love and 
homicide. The Sunday Magazine has made a good start this 
year. The serial stories are “ With White Wings Gleaming,” by 
Mrs. L. T. Meade, and “ Godiva Durleigh,” by Miss Sarah Doudney. 
The latter author, to judge from the February instalment of her 
story, is gaining in power. Archdeacon Farrar’s papers on West- 
minster Abbey are wonderfully interesting, considering that the 
subject has been so much written upon; and even Mr. Stead con- 
trives to be less “ corybantic ” than usual when treating of General 
Booth. Perhaps the most readable paper in the February number of 
this magazine, however, is an account by the Rev. John Beveridge 
of his passage over the summit of the Folgefond, the second 
largest snowfield in Norway, occupying the plateau or peninsula 
bounded by the Hardanger Fiord, and from three to five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea.——The short stories in the 
February number of the Argosy are hardly so good as usual. We 
have recently had more than enough of mesmerism and hypnotism, 
and therefore could well have been spared the rather weakish 
« Aunt Pheebe’s Heirlooms.” “The Fate of the Hara Diamond,” 
which is the serial story, is strongly sensational. The meeting of 
the two adventurers of different nationalities in the Scotch 
express before an accident takes place, is well managed. A 
slight improvement is perceptible in Belgravia for this year as 
compared with last. The “ miscellaneous’’ papers in particular; 
are better; thus, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s anecdotal article on Sir 
William Maule, whom he designates as “Our Wittiest Judge,” is 
eminently readable. The short stories are, however, rather inferior. 
——St. Nicholas promises to be quite as varied in 1891 as it was in 
1890, and not so heavy. Perhaps the heaviest thing in the February 
number is Mr. Andrew Lang’s story of “The Golden Fleece,”— 
and that can be said to be heavy only because it is perhaps a 














trifle too subtle for the childish understanding. “Elfie’s Visit to 








Cloudland” is a charming fairy-story exquisitely illustrated. 
Atalanta shows no signs of falling-off in 1891. On the contrary, 
it is improving as regards variety of letterpress, and, above all, 
beauty of illustration. It would be difficult to find, even in the 
wide range of American magazine literature, anything superior in 
realism or humour to the pictures—for they are pictures—that 
adorn “‘ Through Some London Galleries,” “In the Sunny South 
of France,” and Miss Thackeray’s “ Fairies in the Box,” all of 
which appear in the February number. We are glad to see that 
the readers of Atalanla show no signs of slackening in their 
enthusiasm for what may be termed the educational side of the 
magazine. 





Whispers. By Frances Wynne. (Kegan Paul and Co.)— 
Whispers is a rather too modest name for a little volume of 
singularly sweet and graceful poems, hardly one of which can be 
read by any lover of poetry without definite pleasure. Take, for 
instance, this happy and half-humorous piece on “ Members of 
the Congregation,” which is a very fair and by no means specially 
admirable specimen of the whole :— 

“O beautiful sunbeam, straying 
In through the wide church door, 
I wish I was with you, playing 
Down there on the cool stone floor. 
For I am so tired of sitting 
Upright and stiff and still, 
And you, you go dancing, flitting 
Gaily, wherever you will; 
And you've nothing to do but glisten, 
And no one is ever vexed 
Because you forget to listen, 
Or can’t remember the text. 


Dear sunbeam, I’m pondering, pondering, 
Were they all fast asleep—the flowers? 
When you came on your bright wings wandering, 
To earth in the morning hours. 
And where have you since been roaming 
The long, long hot day through? 
Will you welcome the purple gloaming 
That means ‘ going home’ to you? 


Have you been to the river, I wonder ?— 
The river, shining and wide, 
Where coots dart flashingly under, 
And water weeds rock with the tide. 
Did you see the big daisies bobbing ? 
Were the speedwells like bits of sky? 
Did you hear the sad grasses sobbing 
Whenever the wind went by? 


Dear sunbeam, I’ll be so lonely 
When you have gone quite away, 
And even now you are only 
A faint gold splash on the grey. 
Ah! at last the sermon is over; 
I know the text—‘ God is Light’— 
Wait a minute, sunbeam, you rover, 
And let me bid you ‘ Good Night.’ ” 
Or take the touching little poem called “ Little Ships,” or the stil! 
more fascinating one called ‘‘A Lesson in Geography,” and any 
one who reads either of them without definite pleasure is, we 
venture to say, unable to appreciate that play of light and shadow 
on the heart of man which is of the very essence of poetry. We con- 
gratulate Miss Wynne on everything but her title, which is only 
too modest. If these are “ whispers ” at all, it is not that they are 
given out in a voice artificially lowered, which is the meaning we 
generally attach to the word, but simply that the key which best 
suits the writer is one that is sweet and low,—neither plaintive 
nor sonorous. 

A Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By C. P. Lucas, 
B.A. Vol. II. (West Indies). (Clarendon Press, Oxford).—This 
latest instalment of Mr. Lucas’s work maintains the high level of 
excellence and accuracy which distinguished his introduction and 
his first volume of the geography proper. Geography and 
history, as an Oxford Professor never tires of pointing out, are 
twin sisters, and the lamentable result of sundering them in text- 
books is obvious in the almost total ignorance of both which marks 
the average “educated” Englishman. Of all nations in the 
world, the English have the best reasons for being fully informed 
in matters of geography; yet we make bold to say that no nation 
in the world is so ignorant of the situation and character of its 
own territorial possessions. For this reason we heartily weleome a 
work like the present, which gives in a clear and simple form a 
connected account of the British Colonies, the geographical and 
historical reasons of their belonging to England, and the special 
place which each Colony holds in the Empire. The plan which 
Mr. Lucas proposed to himself was “to describe the Colonies in 
subordination to their history, and rather as connected parts of 
one great Empire than as separate entities ;” and the proposal is 
being satisfactorily carried out. The present volume is divided 
into three sections, the first treating of the Bermudas, the second 
of the West Indian Dependencies, and the third of the Falkland 
Islands. We have not space to comment upon each of these in 
detail; but we can say this: that wherever we have been able 
to test the statements from local knowledge, we have found them 
full, sound,’accurate, and up to date,—no slight excellences in a 
work dealing with a subject that is in astate of continual flux. 
Mr. Lucas writes in an easy narrative style of considerable literary 
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finish. We envy the modern schoolboy or public-service can- 
didate who is to use his books, and almost wish we were thirty 
years younger. Every one knows the story told of a prominent 
English statesman some forty years ago, who, after in vain 
pressing upon each of his colleagues in turn the office of Colonial 
Secretary, finally undertook it himself, saying to a friend: “I 
suppose I must buy an atlas, and really find out where some of 
these places are.” Now, not the least merit of Mr. Lucas’s 
volumes is, that the reader does not require an atlas; the maps 
are capital, as we have learned to expect everything to be which 
issues from the Clarendon Press. Mr. Froude, in his book upon 
the West Indies, complained of “barren handbooks ” which con- 
tained ‘nothing but modern statistics pointing to dreary con- 
clusions, and in the place of any human interest, long stories 
of constitutions, suffrages, representative assemblies, powers of 
elected members, and powers reserved to the Crown,” and adds 
that such points did not ‘‘ touch his imagination.” Certainly Mr. 
Lucas’s book had not appeared in 1877, and thus escapes the 
wholesale censure of the historian; but we take leave to recom- 
mend the present volume to Mr. Froude, who will find in it, 
notwithstanding a copious supply of statistics and political 
information, plenty of “human interest,” and much that may 
“touch his imagination.” Columbus and Cortez, Vasco Nuiez 
and Las Casas, Hawkins and Drake and Raleigh, Rodney and 
Codrington, and the times of the buccaneers,—each and all receive 
due notice ; while the intricacies and interchanges resulting from 
the rivalries of Spanish and Portuguese, Danish and Dutch, 
French and Swede, with the English, are clearly set out and 
explained, not merely chronicled in bare and meagre outline. 
We trust that Mr. Lucas’s third volume will follow at a less 
interval of time than separated his second from his first. 

An Old Coachman’s Chatter. By Edward Corbett. (Bentley and 
Sons.)—Mr. Corbett describes himself as a “ semi-professional,” 
i.e., he was a gentleman by birth, who filled the post of stage- 
coach driver so long as to gain a professional expertness, and also, 
as we understand him, earned his living by the occupation, either 
in whole or in part. On this same point of a living he has some 
interesting facts to tell. A “box” or “drive” “which did not 
bring in twenty shillings a day was not thought much of, and 
some were worth double.” “I have myself fingered forty-five 
shillings in one day.” But, he adds, “I was then driving as 
much as ninety-three miles a day, and had no guard.” Many 
other curious things Mr. Corbett has to communicate. If readers 
themselves should aspire to the somewhat perilous honour of 
driving a coach, he has hints which are doubtless valuable, and 
which are illustrated by drawings to suit them. 

English Writers. By Henry Morley, LL.D. (Cassell and Co.)— 
Professor Morley gives us in this volume the second part of his 
Fourth Book, and so carries on the literary history of the four- 
teenth century. A third part is to follow. The contents of the 
volume may be very briefly described. They are Wyclif and 
Chaucer, the account of Wyclif being naturally introduced by a 
chapter on “ Church Reform,” in which we have brief notices of the 
Albigensian and Waldensian movements, and of Bernard of Clair- 
vaux and William Occam, as representing reform without and 
within the Church; and of other cognate subjects. Proceeding to 
deal with Wyclif, the writer clearly disentangles the Warden of 
Canterbury Hall, another John Wyclif, from the great Reformer, 
and then proceeds to deal in detail with his subject. Successive 
chapters have for their subject “ Wyclif the Reformer,” “ Wyclif 
the Teacher,” and “ Wyclif’s Later Years.” But it is to Chaucer, 
who, indeed, is far more important as a writer, that the greater part 
of the volume, fully four-fifths of the whole, is devoted. It need not 
be said that what Professor Morley has to say on the subject is 
well worth considering. He does not belong to the school of 
destructive critics who have busied themselves with the Chaucer 
literature. There is much sound sense in the chapter wherein 
he discusses the method followed by recent writers in rejecting 
works which have been commonly attributed to Chaucer. ‘The 
Vlower and Leaf” he regards as doubtful,—that is, he holds 
there to be no positive evidence either for or against the Chau- 
¢erian authorship ; but he is personally inclined to the affirmative 
side. The same may be said of “The Cuckoo and the Nightin- 
gale.” “The Testament of Love” is, he thinks, not Chaucer’s, but 
is written by a disciple of the master, and is not far off in date. 
The last chapter contains a detailed account and criticism of “ The 
Canterbury Tales.” 


The seventh volume of “The Church History Series ” (Religious 
Tract Society) is The English Reformation of the Sixteenth Century, 
by W. H. Beckett. Mr. Beckett very properly introduces his sub- 
ject with some preliminary chapters. The first and second parts, 


occupying about a third of the whole volume, deal respectively 
with the subjects of ‘Monastic England” and “ The Wycliffian 
Both are illustrated by highly interesting maps. 


Reformation.” 





It is instructive to see at a glance where the great monastic insti- 
tutions were set up, and note their divisions among the thirteen 
orders or branches of orders. Cornwall, we observe, had two 
monasteries only, both Augustinian ; Westmoreland only one, the 
magnificent Cistercian foundation of Furness. In all Wales (in- 
cluding Monmouthshire) there were eighteen only. (It must be 
understood, however, that only the large abbeys, &c., are given.) 
The “ Lollard Map ” of England is not less interesting. It shows 
the East, South-East, and Midlands, as strongly influenced by the 
Wyclif movement. This does not reach north of the Trent, nor 
west of Gloucestershire and Worcestershire. Seventeen of the 
forty counties are represented as untouched by it, including 
the whole of the South-West. The subject of the Reforma- 
tion itself is treated in the third part,—treated, as one 
might expect, with decided Protestant sympathies, but with 
sufficient fairness. Mr. Beckett sees in the Marian persecution a 
“Spanish policy’ which was presumably as much political as 
religious. Here, again, we have an interesting map. It may be 
profitably compared with that last mentioned. The localities of 
the martyrdoms are clustered most thickly in Eastern and 
South-Eastern England. Forty-eight suffered in London, forty- 
one at Canterbury, twenty-three at Colchester, seventeen at Lewes, 
twelve at Bury St. Edmunds, and eight at Norwich. In the whole 
of the Northern Province only four suffered, all in the diocese of 
Chester. In Wales, only two. Of the English dioceses in the 
Southern Province, Hereford, Worcester, and Bath and Wells, are 
distinguished by having no record against them. 


Jacob Herbert. By the Rev. John Evans. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—“The author has endeavoured,” we read in the 
preface, “to discuss the questions relating to the existence, the 
attributes, and the works of God under the light and the theories 
of modern science.” He has adopted the form of dialogue, the 
interlocutors being generally three, who represent respectively 
Orthodoxy, Agnosticism, and Evangelicalism of the broad type. 
This has the advantage of giving various sides of the questions 
discussed; but the dialogue is not skilfully managed. If Mr. 
Evans had studied the works of Sir Arthur Helps, he would have 
done more in the way of making his book “ more readable,” one of 
the objects which he sets before himself. The speakers read 
papers rather than discuss. There is plenty of sound and solid 
argument all round, and the writer does his best for his parties, 
though, of course, his sympathies are with belief. Chap. v., on 
“The Argument from Design,” is one of the most important in 
the volume. Mr. Evans notices the remark, surely one of the 
most absurd ever uttered, of Professor Helmholtz, as to the 
imperfection of the human eye, that “if an optician offered 
for sale an instrument with all these faults, one would be 
justified in refusing to buy it.” After all, it is a very 
good working instrument, and one in which a healthy man 
perceives no imperfections. Of course it may be spoilt, as 
by over-much beer and tobacco, and poring over barbarous 
type. ‘To say that it must be perfect because designed, as a 
believer would say, by a perfect Being, is begging a very im- 
portant question. It is obvious that there is one reason why its 
range of vision should be limited. We need hardly go further 
than that. In the chapter on “ Genesis and Creation,” Mr. Evans 
has spent, we cannot but think, much useless trouble in trying 
to make out a quasi-scientific order in the Mosaic cosmogony. 
Why not simply say that the essential part of the story is the 
divine workmanship? In the last chapter, the author urges 
sundry objections to the Darwinian theory of evolution. 


Handbook of Scientific and Literary Bible Difficulties. By Robert 
Tuck, B.A. (Elliot Stock.)—This is an able book, a contribution 
to Biblical criticism of real value. The author is candid and 
courageous. But he is not rash, rightly thinking that we are not 
in a position to judge in many of the cases. The “Kings of the 
Hittites ” (II. Kings, vii., 6) is an instance. Even Ewald knew 
next to nothing about them. But quite recent discoveries have 
revealed to us the existence of a powerful “Empire of Hittites,” 
which contended with Egypt, at the height of its power, on equal 
terms. How instructive, then, to read the comment of a great 
scholar, who less than half-a-century ago, wrote on this passage 
in II. Kings, that “its unhistorical tone is too manifest to 
admit of our easy belief in it.” It is impossible to review in detail 
Mr. Tuck’s book. In more than five hundred large and closely 
printed pages, he deals with between two and three hundred 
passages from the Old and New Testament. That he clears 
away all the difficulties which occur in them is a claim which 
he would not make for himself; indeed, it would contradict 
his own view of what is possible. But it may be stated 
unhesitatingly that he throws much light on all the subjects 
which he handles, and that his book is one which will amply 
repay study.—Together with this may be mentioned The 
Old Documents and the New Bible, by J. Paterson Smyth, LL.B. 
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(Bagster and Son). Mr. Smyth deals specially with the Old 
Testament Scriptures. His first two chapters are devoted to a 
consideration of Hebrew writing. Then, after a brief survey of 
the principles and rules of criticism, he deals with the Old Testa- 
ment manuscripts. Book ii. is devoted to the consideration of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the Septuagint, Christian versions of the 
Hebrew into Greek, the Syriac Bible, and the Vulgate. The 
third book discusses the action of the Old Testament Company of 
Revisers. The writer’s general conclusion may be thus stated: 
the Revisers did what they could, but “the fact is, we were not 
ready for an Old Testament revision at all in the present century.” 


Once Hindu, now Christian: the Early Life of Baba Padmanji. An 
Autobiography. Edited by J. Murray Mitchell. (Nisbet and Co.) 
—Mr. Padmanji was born at Belgaum some sixty years ago. He 
belonged to a family of respectable position, of the “ brazier” 
‘ caste. His father held an appointment under Government. 
Nothing could be more graphic than the picture which he gives 
of Hindu life. Now and then we get glimpses of things that 
will be new to most readers. Such is the “Shakta” worship, 
where “distinctions of caste are laid aside.” “ Brahman and 
Shudra feast side by side on flesh and liquor,” and a general 
orgy is held. One ig reminded of the strange revelations which 
came out in the Middle Ages about the secret practices of the 
Templars. Another curious thing is the habit which certain 
Hindu castes have of practising Mahommedan rites. The author 
tells us that his uncle regularly visited the tomb of a Mahom- 
medan saint, and that it was the common practice to go to 
Mahommedan fakirs for charms in case of illness. Mr. Padmanji 
has curious things to tell us about “possession,” in which he 
seems to believe; indeed, he declares himself to have been 
possessed by a “ Mahommedan spirit ”’ which, since his conver- 
sion, has ceased to trouble him. The main interest of the book, 
of course, centres in the story of his conversion. It was no hasty 
resolve, but carried out after a very long period of debate, reflec- 
tion, and preparation. It is satisfactory to learn that the hostility 
of the converts’ families has been much exaggerated in many 
accounts of this matter. The author’s relatives seem to be on 
good terms with him, and this has been his experience in other 
eases. This autobiography, transparently genuine, and not 
tampered with in the process of editing, is exceedingly interesting. 

Gaudeamus: Songs for Colleges and Schools. Edited by John 
Farmer. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Farmer has selected a hundred 
songs, of the most varied nature and from many sources. Of the 
merits and demerits of a collection of songs, it is not easy to say 
much when we remember the limits. For the aim in view, he 
seems to have succeeded in obtaining, at any rate, both an appro- 
priate selection and plenty of variety. Perhaps if we give a brief 
selection it will enable some to judge of its claims to merit. 
“ Forty Years On” (a football song), “ Auld Lang Syne,” “The 
Massacre of Macpherson,” “The Young May Moon,” “ Awa’, 
Whigs, awa’,” “The British Grenadiers,” “O, Willie brewed a 
peck o’ maut,” Calverley’s “ Ode to Tobacco,” “ Drink to me only 
with thine eyes,’ and “Lord Gregory.’ The humorous, the 
pathetic, the sentimental, and the triumphant appear well repre- 
sented, as well as drinking songs; nor are old English songs 
neglected. Several, we see, are out of the “ Harrow Song-Book.” 
If we regret anything, it is the omission of some of the American 
melodies, say Mr. Foster’s, and others, songs too pathetic for 
young men to sing perhaps, but which no one should be ignorant of. 

A Manual of Public Health. By A. Winter Blyth. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This is, indeed, a somewhat exhaustive guide to the 
study of public health, filling some six hundred and fifty pages, 
and touching on all the great points of statistics, ventilation, 
meteorology, water-supply, sewerage, nuisances, disinfection, 
diseases, isolation hospitals, and food. The chapter on statistics 
and their preparation is a most useful one, and the whole treat- 
ment is made sufficiently clear for the uninitiated to gain some 
insight into the methods of sanitary science. Out of this large 
volume there are some particularly interesting points we might 
select. Ventilation has not, nor ever will, become an exact science. 
Typhus is dormant, and the last sign of vigour shown by this 
disease, regarded as emasculated plague by some, was in 1887 and 
1889. Overcrowding and poverty should develop typhus, but it 
seems to need the stimulation of great distress or famine. War, 
of course, is the cause of typhus, the disease depending a great 
deal on mental distress. The discussion of nuisances is productive 
of much reflection. People have their private abominations. Fried 
fish, if not a dangerous nuisance, is, like toothache, an intolerable 
one, and has a great striking-distance. The quality of food, flesh 
and vegetable, is much higher than it used to be; yet the demand, 
particularly in London, for flesh meat is so enormous that 
inspectors cannot cope with it. Again and again, at well-known 
restaurants, does bad meat appear, and they at least should be 
able to ensure good quality. Pork has never been so great a 
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danger here as on the Continent, but it requires watching. Horse- 
flesh, too, requires a constant watch ; it is always being seized, and 
is always doubtful. Mr. Wynter Blyth’s manual will certainly 
furnish students and others with all the requisites for a study 
of that growing question of public health. 


Air-Analysis: a Fractical Treatise on the Examination of Air. 


With an Appendix on “ Illuminating Gas.” By J. Alfred Wank- 
lyn and W. J. Cooper. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—This small book 
deals more particularly with the analysis of air for sanitary pur- 
poses. The apparatus used is that of Hempel, and by its use the 
old method recommended by Priestly for measuring the oxygen 
in air by oxide of nitrogen is restored. The error due to the 
solution of oxygen in water is done away with; it can hardly be 
said to exist. It would have been better if results had been 
obtained for small quantities of carbonic oxide in the air of 
factories. Nevertheless, this book is certainly the simplest and 
best written on the subject. 

The Theory of Light. By Thomas Preston, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—Mr. Preston tells us that this book is to meet the wants 
of junior students, but may be read by those who desire more 
exhaustive treatment. Certainly the size of the volume, the 
thoroughness of it, and the working out of some of the problems, 
will make it most acceptable to the advanced student. Mr. 
Preston has devoted himself chiefly to the theories and the 
experiments of different investigators, and their comparative 
value. The most interesting portion of the volume is that devoted 
to “The Polarisation of Light,’ which he describes, indeed, 
systematically and thoroughly. We commend The Theory of Light, 
for it is a decidedly clear, straightforward, and exact treatise, and 
has, moreover, an interest of its own. 

The Story of Denmark. By Charlotte S. Sidgwick. (Rivingtons.) 
—The writer has given us a fairly comprehensive account of 
Denmark, the geological, prehistoric, and historic stories. All 
three are interesting, especially that part of the historic which 
relates to the earlier Kings, the heroes of legends. There is no 
doubt that the writer, interested in her subject, has made it 
attractive to young people. She tells her story in her own way; 
which, while it throws some picturesque incidents into strong 
relief, will probably tend to confuse those weak ones who find a 
difficulty in following the thread of history, unless it is very 
clearly shown them. The links of connection do not always fit 
perfectly, the transitions are sometimes abrupt, and the style is, 
well, not quite even, and we know what Johnson said. Still, Mrs. 
Sidgwick has seized on some of the striking episodes of Danish 
history, and handled them well and vigorously. 

French Cookery for Ladies. By a Cordon Bleu (Madame Emilie 
Lebour-Faussett). (J. 8. Virtue and Co.)—Part of this volume 
has already appeared under the title of ‘‘ Economical French 
Cookery for Ladies.” The author has now increased the obligation 
under which she has placed the English public by making her 
work more full, though it is not yet, as she explains, exhaustive 
of the subject. ‘ Economy is emphatically inculcated throughout 
these lectures.” Nothing could be more excellent, and as the 
lectures are addressed in the first place to ladies, the advice may 
not be altogether thrown away. As for the average cook, she 
finds an apparently insane pleasure in swelling the total of her 
mistress’s bills. ‘With this may be mentioned Soups and Stews 
and Choice Ragouts, by Miss Cameron. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—This is a second edition, and contains, it may be 
explained, recipes for many more things than are mentioned in the 
title,—*‘ oat-cakes,” for instance, and “ orange gin,” to take two 
items at random. Miss Cameron prefers brevity to comprehen- 
siveness in her title, and as she gives us more than she promises, 
no one can complain. Hints on Cookery. Translated from the 
French of Gabrielle le Brasseur by Mary Hooper. (Spencer 
Blackett.)—Miss Hooper is a well-known authority on domestic 
economy, which science, indeed, she once professed at the Crystal 
Palace; and when she recommends a book to the English house- 
wife, she may be trusted to know what she is doing. 

Booxs Recrtvep.—The Biblical Illustrator : Genesis. By the Rev. 
Joseph Exell, M.A. (Nisbet and Co.)—The volume, which contains 
between six and seven hundred very closely printed pages, deals 
with about a third of the Book of Genesis.——The Expository Times, 
edited by the Rev. J. Hastings (T. and T. Clark), the first annual 
volume of a useful periodical.——Principia ; or, the Three Octaves 
of Creation, by the Rev. Alfred Kennion, M.A. (Elliot Stock), “a 
New Hirenicon ” which is to reconcile revelation and science.—— 
Select Glossary of Bible and Prayer-Book Words and Phrases. By the 
Rev. A. L. Mayhew. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.) Evolution of 
Man and Christianity. By the Rev. Howard MacQueary. (Apple- 
ton and Co., New York.) Boston Unitarianism: a Study of the 
Life and Work of N. L. Frothingham. By Octavius B. Frothing- 
ham. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) An Epitome of the Holy Bible. 
By Henry Grey. (Eden, Remington, and Co.)——Lij2’s Phases. 
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By James Stark. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.)——The Pro- 
phecies of the Captivity, by R. Travers Herford, B.A., one of the 
series of “ Biblical Manuals,” edited by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 
(Sunday-School Association.) ——Jesus, the Prophet of God. By C. 
S. Street, M.A. (Felling and Co., Croydon.) The One Gospel, 
edited by Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. (Nisbet and Co.), described 
as “the combination of the narratives of the Four Evangelists in 
one Complete Record.”——Mors et Vita: Thoughts for Solemn 











Seasons. By L. C. Skey. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) Tests 
of Holy Living. A second edition of sermons preached at Hanover 
Church. By the Rev. F. A. Ormsby. (Roper and Drowley.) 


The Great Sacrifice of the New Law. Reprint from a work published 
in 1687, and forming part of the “ Ascetic Life Series.” Edited by 
Mr. Otby Shipley. (Burns and Oates.) ——Our Aims at Universal 
Science. By the Rev. George Jamieson, D.D. (Andrew Elliot, Edin- 
burgh.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
ee nana 


Amand (I. de 8.), Marie Antoinette, Cr SV0...ss.sesreesseeeeseeeeeees (Hutchinson ) 5/0 
Arnold (E.), Light of the World, cr 5v0..........c0.00-c008 ,(Longmans) 7/6 

















Barkley (H. C.), Ride through Asia Minor, Cr 8VO csecssseeeceeeeeeeeeeees (Murray) 10/6 
Biblical Illustrator: St. John, Vol, I., 8vo .......... ...(Nisbet) 7/6 
Bohn’s Library of Card Games, 120 oo..-.0e..sssecorsseseceeresscesceseeseecee ses (Bell) 3/6 
Carstairs (R.), British Work in India, cr 8vo .. ..(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Chesterton (T.), Manual of Drill, cr 8vo_ ...........0.0- .. (Gale & Polden) 2/6 
Clark (L.), Dictionary of Metric Meastres, Cr 8VO_ ...ssecsssesseeseeeereseees Spon) 6/0 
Cotterill (J. H.), Lessons in Applied Mechanics, 12mo................(Macmillan) 5/6 
Cruikskank (G.), Illustrated Biography of, by F. G. Stephens, cr 8vo...(S. Low) 3/6 
Cusack-Smith (W.), Encyclopzedia of the Game of Whist, 16mo ...(Gibbings) 2/0 
Domestic Experiment, by Author of “ Ideala,”’ cr 8vo ......... (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Fletcher (W.), History and Development of Steam Locomotive, 8vo ...(Spon) 7/6 
Gibbins (H.de B.), Companion German Grammar, cr 8Vo0 .......++... (Methuen) 1/6 
Golden Lives : the Story of a Woman’s Courage, 8vo .........(W. Blackwood) 2/6 
Harvey (W. F.), Practical Spanish Manual, cr 8vo ...... (Williams & Norgate) 4/6 
Heisch (J. G.), Reflections on Epistle of Romans, cr 8v0.............+6 (Nisbet) 3/6 
Horton (R. F.), Book of Proverbs, 4th series,cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Kirchoff (J.), School Geography, cr 8vo ... on (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Hang (A.), Masays in Littlc, cc: Bvo  ........00.s-sseccsssssessosesesersvesses meal (Henry) 2/6 
Leland (C. G.), Gypsy Sorcery, &6., roy 8VO  .....scccssseerssscensssccnsceees (Unwin) 16/0 


Liddon (H. P.), Passiontide Sermons, cr 8vo...,. 
Lupton (A.), Mrs. Lincoln’s Niece, cr 8vo ....... 
Lynch (H.), Prince of the Glades, 2 vols. er Svo..... 
Macarthy (J.), Sir Robert Peel (Queen’s Prime Ministers), cr 8vo ...(S. Low) 3/6 
Mackenzie (M. M.), Companies’ Winding-up Practice, cr 8vo (Shaw) 10/0 
Mereweather (C.), Bacchus and Ariadne, ]6mo 2/6 
Norton (C. L.), Handbook of Florida, 12mo .... 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Janet, 3 vols, cr 8vo 

Paget (F.), Spirit of Discipline, cr 8vo.. 
Payn (J.), The Burnt Million, cr 8vo .............06.. 
Pratt (A. C.), Black-Country Methodism, cr Svo. 
Ries (J. A.), How the Other Half Lives, 8ro ..... 
Routh (E. J.), Analytical Statics, Vol. I., 8vo. 











EA (Longmans) 6/6 
.. (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
..(Wes. Conf Office) 2/0 
aR re (S. Low) 10/6 
..(Camb, Univ. Press) 14/0 



















Ryle (J. C.), Light from Old Times, cr Sv0 ........cccosesseosseseesseserees W. Hunt) 7/6 
Schurman (J. G.), Belief in God, 12mo si (Dickinson) 4/6 
Shakespere’s ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ edited by K. Deig ,12mo ............(Macmillan) 2/0 
Sidney’s Apologie for Poetrie, ed. by E. 8S. Shuckburgh (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/0 
Somerville (A. A.), Primer of French Grammar, 12mo0..........+«......(Percival) 2/0 
Sovereigns and Courts of Europe, cr 8V0 .......06...08 stave sasaneni (Unwin) 10/6 
Spencer (J.), Commercial Arithmetic, 12mo .... ...(Boulton) 2/0 
Stockman (R.), New Official Remedies, 12mo .... (Percival) 2/0 
Taine (H. A.), The Modern Régime, Vo). 1., Sv0ceo...screee-csesesesesseees ee (S. Low) 16/0 
Trumbull (H. C.), Hints on Child Training, 12mo ......(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Vaughan (J.), Perspective, Second Grade, oblong... (Moffatt) 36 
Wilkinson (T.), Memories of Hurstwood, roy 8V0 ..........2...seeeeeecceeee (Lupton) 6/0 
Winter (A.), New York State Reformatory in Elmira, cr 8vo (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Woods(K. P.),.A Web of Gold, or SVO...00:,000008sssccccccccssccceseeses (Cassell & Co.) 6/0 
Wright (A.), Baboo English as it is Writ, 16mo ....... aise tnelaandbeescanel (Unwin) 2/0 








“LIBERTY"| 
ART | 


——s 

or 

and CHILDREN’S 

FANCY COSTUMES 

| and MILLINERY. 
BRIDESMAIDS’, BALL, DINNER, and 


FABRICS. EVENING DRESSES. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive. | Patterns of Matcrials post-free. 


: “FORM AND COLOUR.” 
A New Illustrated Book of Ancient and Modern Costume Designs, 
just published by Messrs. Liberty, post-free on application. 


LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, wW. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Established 1807.) 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 





Manufactory, Birmingham. 











| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
5 CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SM EDLEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 

MATLOCK, and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





THE GUINEA BOX 


SUTTON’S | 12 
SEEDS. | SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 
| 


sent, carriage free, on receipt of Cheque or P.O.0. 





Genuine only direct from 


SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 





MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 


Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 
WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS' FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 





London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 





OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations, 


OUR E Y E §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 

“The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved...... This is a most 

useful volume.”—Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 

Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY. 


BEST KAISOW TBA, 1s. 10d. per pound; No. 6 on list. A Blend of 
the best Kaisow with Assam and Ceylon. There are few better family teas. 

In quantities of 6lb, and upwards, carriage paid. In 20lb, boxes, canisters, or 
bags, less 5 per cent. In half-chests (561b.) and chests (801b. or 1001b.), less ld. 
per pound and 5 percent. Sample and Catalogue free by post. 


Warehouse : 1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 








THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 


VINOLIA SOAP. 


6d., 8d.,and 10d. Of all Chemists. 








OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Senior and Junior, about 13, varying in value from 60 guineas to £10 a 

year, will be awarded by Examination, hela at Rossall and at Oxford on APRIL Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd.—For particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, Roasall, Fleetwood. 


ees COLLEGE, LONDON. 
EXTENSION FUND. 


It is urgently desired to raise, for the purposes of extension set forth in this 
Statement, the sum of £50,000, 

University College, Londov, was founded in 1823, under the name of *' The 
London University,” for the purpose of affording University education (including 
professional and technical training of the highest kind) at a moderate expense to 
students resident in London; and it has been provided with the well-known 
buildings in Gower Street, and also with considerable funds, for the most part 
appropriated by the donors to special purposes. 

The funds of which the Council are able to dispose freely are insufficient to 
meet unavoidable current expenses and the necessary repairs and renewals, 

Further funds are needed to provide for the teaching of new subjects, for the 
extension of buildings, for new teaching appliances which are rendered necessary 
by the advance of knowledge and improvement of educational methods, and for 
the better payment of teachers, : 

University College is now recognised by the Government as one of the two 
University Colleges in London, and receives an annual grant, of which the 
amount depends in part on the voluntary contributions made to it and on the 
adequate development of its means of Kducation, The Royal Commission 
which reported in 1889 upon University Teaching in London, recommended that 
University College and King’s College should either be incorporated in the 
existing University of London, or should receive some equivalent position 
as the constituent Colleges of a University ; and an adiitional obligation is thus 
imposed on them to extend and improve their equipment for University work. 
An appeal similar to the present for £50,000 is accordingly about to be made by 
King’s College, and the Council of each Institution desires it to be understood 
that the two appeals are not made in competition, but with mutual good-will. 

The chief purposes for which money is nuw required are :— 

1. A new Laboratory for the teaching of Experimental Physics. 

2. Increased accommodation, apparatus and machinery, for teaching Electrical 
Engineering. 

3. Increased accommodation and appliances for teaching Mechanical 
Engineering. 

4, A collection of Architectural Models and accommodation for a School of 
Architectural Drawing. 

5. Additional Laboratory accommodation and apparatus for the work of 
supplementing the lectures of the Society for the Extension of University teaching. 

6, Further endowment of teaching, especially inthe Department of Modern and 
Oriental Languages. 

A Conmittee has been formed, with power to add to its number, to appeal for 
funds for the above purposes, and the names of members of the Committee, with. 
a First List of Subscriptions, will shortly be published. 

(Signed), REAY, Chairman. 








Donations to the ‘ University College Extension Fund" may-be sent to Messrs. 
Smith, Payne, Smith, and Co., 1 Lombard Street, E.0., or to 
J. M. HORSBURGH, Secretary. 
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RYSTAL PALACE. — SATURDAY CONCERTS.— 

These World-Renowned Concerts will be RESUMED on FEBRUARY Ii4th, 

at 3. Vocalists: Madame Fanny Moody and Mr. Charles Manners. Pianoforte: 

Herr Stavenhagen. The Grand Orchestra; Couductor, Mr. August Manns.— 

Serial Tickets for Ten Concerts: One Guinea.—Prospectus post-free on applica- 
tion to the MANAGER, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for 
receiving Works by Candidates is THURSDAY, February 12th, and the day of 
of Election, Wednesday, February 18th. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RT-UNION of BON BO N. 


One Guinea secures Work of Art, and chance of one in 101 or more Prizes, 
First Prize, £100. 
PresIDENT—The EARL of DERBY, K.G. 
Amount disburseed, £611,733, 
Offices: 112 Strand. 


7 *'* bit Tt OF SC HOO L 
ART STUDIO for LADIES. 


Under the Personal Direction of Sir JAMES D. LINTON, 


For Prospectuses, apply to the Secretary, Miss STARIE,5 Cromwell Place, 
South Kensington, S. W. 











Loz? WILLIAMS’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, THAME. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School is now VACANT. Candidates, who 
must be Graduates of some University within the British Empire, are invited to 
send their applications and testimonials to the Clerk of the Governors, WLLLLAM 
PARKER, Esq., Thame, Oxop., on or before Saturday, February 21st. 

The School is one for Day-Boys, and for Boarders who reside in the Head- 
Master’s house, and is conducted under a Scheme made by the Endowed Schools’ 
Commissioners. 

A copy of the Scheme may be obtained from the Clerk. ; 

The Head-Master receives a Salary of £150 per annum, together with a eapita- 
tion-fee of £2 for every boy in the School. 

The payments for a Boarder, apart from the tuition fee, are £33 a year. 

The number of boys at present in the School is 57, of whom 47 are Boarders. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 

Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading. 


rNHE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 

—Madame AUBERT INTRODUCES English and Foreign Resident, Daily, 
and Visiting Governesses (finishing, junior, nursery), Art and Musie Teachers, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Matrons. Schools and Educational Homes 
recommended.—27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Cireus, 8.W. 











ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 

of 20 ye:rs’ successful experience with Backward Boys, receives about 
FIVE PUPILS under 14 Situation: a pleasant part of Sussex. Fees: £55, 
£65, or £75 a year.—*‘ CLERLOUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London. 


A] AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
a BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 

(HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 26th, 27th, 28th. 
Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, 
will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
be under 15,—For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, the College, 
Cheltenham. 

HE WIFE of a Beneficed CLERGYMAN can strongly 

RECOMMEND a HOME for TWO or THREE: CHILDREN, in a 
healthy country-house in Sussex. The two ladies (sisters) who offer it, are both 
experienced in education, and have been most successful in the moral and mental 
training of their pupils. They have excellent references and testimonials.— 
Address, Mrs. DURRANT, Penally, Tenby. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Apodintntts in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN. 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College. 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 

have a very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDERGIRLS, Garden and full- 
sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


RESDEN.—Frau VOGEL von FALCKENSTEIN, 

SEDANSTRASSE 13, offersto Elder and Younger LADIES, a refined 

HOME and excellent opportunities for the Study of Music, Painting, and 
Languages. Highest English references. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY.—Apply, 
Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Harrow), Head-Master. 























PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at UPPINGHAM on March 24th, 25th, and 26th, 1891, for SIX 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £70 per annum limited to two boarding-houses, 

two of £50 per annum, and two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School.— 
Application to be made by March 13th, 1891. 


CHOLASTIC.—PRIORY SCHOOL, DOVER.—To be 
SOLD or LET, with possession, before Winter Term of 1891, a LARGE 
HOUSE and PREMISES, in which a Ladies’ School of high class has been 
carried on for many years. There is a Modern School Hall which will seat 120 
persons, with Class-Rooms, and there is ample accommodation for 50 Boarders.— 
For further particulars, apply to Messrs. WORSFOLD and HAYWARD, Estate 
Agents, 80 Cannon Street, London, E.C.; or Market Square, Dover. 


HURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED for High School for Girls at Reading. To com- 
mence duties after Easter vacation. Salary, £200 per annum and capitation fees, 
with permission to reside in the Schoolhouse under certain conditions.—For par- 
ticulars, enclose envelope, addressed and stamped, to the SECRETARY, Church 
Schools Company, Limited, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, London. 


ETTES COLLEGE.—FOUNDATION.—ELECTION of 
FOUNDATIONERS.—The GOVERNOKS of the FETTES TRUST will 
proceed in the month of MARCH to select from the Applicants a certain number 
of BOYS who will be allowed to COMPETE for ADMISSION to the FOUNDA- 
TION. The number of Vacancies to be filled up will probably ba about Ten, but 
may be more or less, according to the number of Foundationers leaving at the 
end of the Summer Term. The Examination will take place daring the Summer. 
The Candidates elected will be admitted to the College in September next. Can- 
didates must be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune during 
their own lives, unable to give Suitable Education to their children, or have died 
without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over 11 and 
under 14 years of aze complete upon July 15th next. Application must be made 
before Febrnary 16th next to Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms of Application, &c. 




















IRKBECEK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital 


HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Incorporated 1880, 


Reserve Fund............. 
Reserve Liability of Propr: 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 








of ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST RY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS 


. £1,500,000 
ss 15,000,000 ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
8... 3,000,000 





Established 1849, 
Capital ia 00,000 
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The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
-culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
a 19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LowEst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. "MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—InpicE8s- 
TION AND Liver CompLatnts.—The digestion 
‘annot be long or seriously disordered without de- 
rangement being perceptible on the countenance, 
These Pills prevent both unpleasant consequences ; 
they improve the appetite, and with the increase of 
desire for food, they augment the powers of digestion 
and assimilation in the stomach. Holloway’s Pills 
deal most satisfactorily with deranged or diseased 
conditions of the many organs engaged in extracting 
nourishment for our bodies from our various diets— 
as the liver, stomach, and bowels, over all of which 
they exercise the most salutary control. By resorting 
at an early stage of this malady‘to these purifying 
and laxative Pills; the dyspeptic is speedily restored 
to health and strength, and his sallowness gradually 
wanishes,” 

















are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 
London. 


-EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 


Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. 
Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines. 
Moderate tariff. 
GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 





HOTE L, 




















ie a £1, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
W. D. MASSY. 


A. VIAN, . } Secretaries. 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C. A. Campron, M.D., says :—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French fempeor 2 They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
fern g on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S.”| BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 2} guineas per week, 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 
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The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on MONDAY, February 9th, and will CLOSE on or before 
THURSDAY, February 12th, 1891. 





HE UNITED ALKALI 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1890.) 





SHARE 


CAPITAL, 


£6,000,000, 


Divided into 300,000 Seven per Cent. Preference Shares of £10 each, cumulative as to dividends 
and preferential as to capital, and 300,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each. 


Also £2,500,000 Five per Cent. Mortgage Debenture Stock, redeemable at £110 per cent. at 
the option of the Company after ten years on six months’ notice. 
Interest payable July lst and January Ist. 


The Vendors having agreed to accept a Jarge portion and in some instances the who'e of the purchase money of their works in Ordinary and Preference Shares. 
and Mortgage Debenture Stock, and very numerous allotment of Shares and Stock having been otherwise made without public advertisement, the following 


£2,697,350 in Ordinary Shares of £10 each, 
£2,340,030 in Preference Shares of £10 each, 
£2,128,070 Mortgage Debenture Stock ; 
leaving the following balances, which are now offered for public subscription, viz. :— 
£302,650 in Ordinary Shares of £10 each, 
£659,970 in Preference Shares of £10 each, 
£871,930 Mortgage Debenture Stock. 


The allotment will be made as early as possible after the subscription list is closed, and where no allotment is made, the amount deposited on application will 
be returned, Where asmaller amount is allotted than that applied for, the balance of the deposit money will be retained towards the instalment payable on allotment, 


The failure to pay any instalments when due will render all previous payments liable to forfeiture. 


amounts have already been taken :— 





TRUSTEES FOR MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK. 
HOLBROOK GASKELL, Esq. (Messrs. Gaskell, Deacon, and Co.), Widnes. 
JOSEPH CHARLTON PARR, Erq. (Chairman Parr’s Banking Co., Limited). 
ALFRED TURNER, Esq. (Dircctor Parr’s Banking Co., Limited). 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Honorary PRESIDENT. 
Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart. 


Honorary VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. (Messrs. Sullivan and Co., Limited), 
JAMES HAWKE DENNIS, Esq. (The Globe Alkali Co., Limited). 
HOLBROOK GASKELL, Esq., J.P. (Messrs. Gaskell, Deacon, and Co.) 
J. K., HUNTLEY, Esq., J.P. (Messrs. Muspratt Bros, and Huntley, Limited). 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS, 
JOHN BROCK, Esq., J.P., Widnes (Messrs. Sullivan and Co., Limited), Chairman. 
ig ee earn WI1GG, Fsq., Runcorn (Runcorn Soap and Alkali Co., Limited), Vice- 
nairman. 
JAMES C. STEVENSON, Esq., M.P., South Shields (The Jarrow Chemical Co., 
Limited), Vice-Chairman. 
THOMAS ALEXANDER, Esq., Glasgow (Messrs. Charles Tennant and Co., of 
St. Rollox, Limited). 
——eee » Esq., Newcastle (The Newcastle Chemical Works Co., 
imited). 
C. E. BARLOW, Esq., Widnes (The Widnes Alkali Co., Limited). 
ERNEST BAXTER, Esq., St. Helens (Henry Baxter). 
JOHN E. DAVIDSON, Esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne (The Newcastle Chemical 
Works Co., Limited). 
HOLBROOK GASKELL, jun., Esq., J.P., Widnes (Messrs. Gaskell, Deacon, & Co. 
JAMES B. GASKELL, Lieut.-Col., J.P., Widnes (Messrs. Gaskell, Deacon, & Co. 
W. J. MENZIES, Esq., St. Helens (The Greenbank Alkali Works Co., Limited), 
E. K. MUSPRATT, Esq., J.P., Liverpool (Messrs. Jas. Muspratt and Sons). 
GEORGE PILKINGTON, Esq., J.P , Widnes (Messrs. W. Pilkington and Son). 
JOHN A. E. RAYNER, Esq., St Helens (Messrs. A. G. Kurtz and Co.) 
ROBERT SHAW, Esq., Widnes (Messrs. Hall Brothers and Shaw). 
JAMES TENNANT, Esq , J.P., Newcastle-on-Ty ne (Messrs. Charles Tennant and 
Partners, Limited). 
= LLOYD WIGG, Esq., J.P., Runcorn (Messrs. Wigg Brothers and 
teele). 
ai a0 J. WORSLEY, Esq., J.P., Bristol (The Netham Chemical Co., Limited, 
risto], 


The amounts applied for will be payable as follows :— 
Preference and 
Debentures. Ordinary Shares, 

On Application... ove an eee Bi coserssses' Oe ae 

», Allotment ... ate one 
», March 16th, 1891... ... 
» April 16th, 1891 ... rs oe 
»» May 16th,1891.. uae 





After allotment, the Shares ani Mortgage Debenture Stock may be paid up im 
full on any of the dates fixed for the payment of instalments, and interest will 
be allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum on instalments paid in advance. 


In consideration of the great labour and time required for the complete 
organisation of the Company’s busine-s, the Directors cannot undertake to pre- 
sent a Report and Balance-Sheet earlier than for the period ending December 
je ae — ad intend to declare interim dividends for the period ending 

une 30th, ° 


BANKERS. 
London—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, and CO. 
Liverpoo), Warrington, &c.—PARR’S BANKING CO., Limited, and Branches. 
Manchester—Messrs. CUNLIFFES, BROOKES, and CO. 
Newecastle-on-Tyne and Bristol—The BRANCHES of the BANK of ENGLAND. 
Edinburgh and Glascow—The NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND, Limited. 
Dublin—The PROVINCIAL BANK of IRELAND, Limited. 
Belfast—The BELFAST BANKING CO., Limited, 


BROKERS. 
London—Messrs. BRUNTON, BOURKE, and CO. 
Liverpool—Messrs. WILLIAM CHAMBRES and CO.; Messrs. ASHTON, TOD, 

and NOBLE. 

Manchester-—Messrs. FERNYHOUGH and ASHE, 
Leeds—Messrs. JOHN REDMAYNE and CO. 
Bristol—Messrs. GEORGE WHITE and CO. 
Edinburgh—Messrs. LAWRIE and KER. 
Glasgow—Messrs. AULD and MacEWAN, 
Dublin—Messrs. RICHARD PIM and EVES. 
Belfast—Messrs. JOHN McKEE and OO. 


SoxiciTors. 
Messrs, H. FORSHAW and HAWKINS, Liverpool. 
Messrs, PHILIPSON, COOPER, and GOODGER, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Messrs, MACKENZIE, GARDNER, and ALEXANDER, Glasgow. 


AUDITORS, 
Messrs. STEAD, TAYLOR, and STEAD, Chartered Accountants, Liverpool. 
Messrs, T. W. READ and CO., Chartered Accountants, Liverpool. 
Messrs. FINNEY and SON, Chartered Accountants, Liverpool. 
—. MONKHOUSE, GODDARD, and 0U., Chartered Accountants, Newcastle- 

on-Tyre. 
SECRETARY. 
EUSTACE CAREY, Esq. 


OFFICES. 





EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 








PROSPECTUS. 


Tuis Company has been formed for the purpose of purchasing and consolida ing 
into one undertaking various chemicil works in the United Kingdom, in which 
some or all of the following chemicals are manufactured by what is known as 
the Leblanc process, viz. :—Bleaching powder, soda ash, caustic soda, whit3 
alkali, sulphate of soda, crystals of soda, chlorate of potash, sulphuric acid, 
hydrochloric acid, sulphur, &c. In two of the works considerable plant is in 
operation for the manufacture of soda by the ammonia process. 

In addition to the chemical works, the Company have made arrangements 
whereby they have power to acquire the valuable salt-mines and works in the 
County of Durham, belonging respectively to the Newcastle Chemical Works 
Company, Limited, and to Charles Tennant and Partners, Limited, and the salt- 
mines and works of the Fleetwood Salt Company, Limited. 

The Leblanc process is the only process by which bleaching powder and other 
chlorine products in conjunction with caustic soda, are economically manufac- 
tured. Carbonates of soda are produced more cheaply by the ammonia soda 
process. As this company (in addition to the plant for manufacturing bleaching 
powder and other chlorine products) will possess plant for the ma..ufacture of 
carbonate of soda by the ammonia process, it will be open to the Directors, with 
the aid of the above extensive salt works, to extend the ammonia soda process 
should the course of trade render it advisable. 

Arrangements have been made whereby the Company have power to acquire 
the works and businesses of the following persons, firms or Companies, and the 
agreement in each case is made between the above-named John Brock and James 
Hawke Dennis of the one part, and the persons, firms or Companies referred to 
of the other part ; the date following the names of such persons, firms or Com- 
panies being the date of the agreement : 


ENGLAND.—WEST DISTRICT. 


ERNEST BAXTER, HENRY BAXTER, and FRANK BAXTER, St. Helens, 
who trade as HENRY BAXTER. (October 23rd, 1890.) 

The GLOBE ALKALI CO., Limited, St. Helens. (October 21st, 1890.) 

—— ALKALI WORKS CO., Limited, St. Helens. (October 23rd, 


-) 
A. G@. KURTZ and CO., St. Helens, (September 16th, 1890.) 





JAMES McBRYDE and CO., Limited, St, Helens. (October 23rd, 1890.) 

WILLIAM CHADWICK and SONS, St. Helens, who trade as ST. HELENS 
CHEMICAL CY. (September 24th, 1899, 

The SUTTON LODGE CHEMICALCO., Limited, St.Helens. (October 1st, 1890.) 

THOMAS WALKER, St. Helens. (September 16th, 1890.) 

The ATLAS CHEMIOAL CO., Limited, Widnes. (Oct»ber 23rd, 1890.) 

HOLBROOK GASKELL, the Elder, HOLBROOK GASKELL, the Younger, 
HENRY WADE DEACON, EUSTACE CAREY, JAMES BELLHOUSE 
GASKELL, and FRANK GASKELL, Widnes, who trade as GASKELL, 
DEACON, and CO. (October 23rd, 1890 ) 

GOLDING, DAVIS, and 0O., Limited, Widnes. (October 23rd, 1890.) 

ROBERT SHAW, Widnes, who trades as HALL, BROTHERS, and SHAW. 
(October 23rd, 1890.) 

HAY GORDON and CO., Widnes. (October 10th, 1890.) 

JOHN HUTCHINSON and CO., Widnes. (October 24th, 1890.) 

The LIVER ALKALI CO., Limited, Widnes (October 23rd, 1890.) 

NIEL MATHIESON, FREDERICK HERBERT GO+{SAGE, THOMAS 
SUTTON TIMMI2, and THOMAS TRAIN MATHIESON, Widaues, who trade 
as NIEL MATHIKSON and CO. (October 23rd, 1890.) 

MORT, LIDDELL and OCO., Widnes. (October 10th, 1890.) 

MUSPRATT BROS. and HUNTLEY, Liwited, Flint. (October 23rd, 1890.) 

JAMES MUSPRATT and SONS, Widnes and Liverpool. (October 23rd, 1890.) 

W. PILKINGTON and SON, Widnes. (October 10th, 1890 ) 

The RUNCORN SOAP and ALKALI CO., Limited, Runcorn and Weston. 
(October 17th, 1890.) 

THOS. SNAP#, Widnes. (October 10th, 1890.) 

SULLIVAN and CO., Limited, Widnes. (October 20th, 1890.) 

The WIDNES ALKALI OO., Limited. Widnes (September 30th, 1890.) 

GEOR +E LLOYD WIGG, MATTHEW STEELE, and WALTER JOAN WIGG, 
Runcorn, who trade as WIGG, BROS., and STESLE. (October 23rd, 1890.) 

The NETHAM CHEMICAL CO., Limited, Bristol. (Otober 22nd, 1890.) 

CHARLES WHITEWAY HAZLEAURST, and JOSEPH HaLl SaLKELD, 
Runcorn, who trade as HAZLEHURST and SONS. (October 23rd, 1890.) 

(Continued on next page.) 
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THE UNITED ALKALI COMPANY,—(Continued. 


EAST DISTRICT. 
HEWORTH ALKALI CO., Heworth-on-Tyne. (October 23rd, 1891.) 
The JARROW CHEMICAL CO., Limited, Friar’s Gooze and Tyne Dock. 
(October 25th, 1890.) 
The NEWCASTLE CHEMICAL WORKS 0OO., Limited, Gateshead. (October 
23rd 


1890.) 
J. G. and W. H. RICHARDSON, Jarrow-on-Tyne, (October 1st, 1890.) 
The SEAHAM CHEMICAL WORKS CO., Limited, Seaham Harbour. (October 


27th, 1890. 
The ST. BEDE CHEMICAL CO., Limited, Jarrow-on-Tyne. (October 24th, 1890.) 
CHARLES TENNANT and PARTNERS, Limited, Hebburn-on-Tyne. (October 


t, .) 
‘WALTER SCOTT and JOSEPH EDWARD LEE, Wallsend-on-Tyne, who trade 
as the WALLSEND CHEMICAL CO. (October 16th, 1890.) 


SCOTLAND. 
The EGLINGTON CHEMICAL CO., Limited, Irvine. (October 9th, 1890.) 
The IRVINE CHEMICAL CO., Limited, Irvine. (October Ist, 1890.) 
The NORTH BRITISH CHEMICAL CO., Limited, Dalmuir. (October 27th, 


1890.) 
CHARLES TENNANT and OCO., of St. Rollox, Limited, Glasgow. (October 


21st, 1890.) 
IRELAND. 
SAMUEL BOYD, Dubliv, who trades as BOYD, SON, and CO. (September 


25th, 1890.) 
SALT WORKS. 

The NEWCASTLE CHEMICAL WORKS, Limited, Port Clarence. (October 
23rd, 1890—being the before-mentioned agreement.) 

CHARLES TENNANT and PARTNERS, Limited, Port Clarence. (October 
Ist, 1890—being the before-mentioned agreement.) 

The FLEETWOOD SALT CO., Limited, Fleetwood. (October 29th, 1890.) 
Arrangements of a satisfactory character have also been made to obtain con- 

trol of the businesses of the following persons, firm, and Company, so far as 
regards the Leblanc departments, the agreement in each case being made 
between John Brock and James Hawke Dennis of the one part, and the persons, 
firm, and Company referred to of the other part, the date following the names 
of such persons, firm, and Company being the date of the agreement :— 

EDWARD BRAMWELL and GEORGE HERBERT BRAMWELL, St. Helens, 
who trade as E. BRAMWELL and SON. (October 23rd, 1890.) 

MORGAN MOONEY, Dublin. (October 15th, 1890.) 

DUBLIN and WICKLOW MANURE CO., Limited, Dublin. (September 27th, 1890.) 

PETER ALFRED MAWDSLEY, Flint. (October 24th, 1890.) 

Sir GEORGE ELLIOT, Bart., WILLIAM SLINGSBY HUNTER, CHARLES 
EDWARD HUNTER, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who trade as the TYNESIDE 
CHEMICAL CO, (October 9th, 1290.) ‘ j 
As regards some vendors who are Limited Companies, certain proceedings will 

‘have to be taken by their shareholders to give effect to the agreements, and in 

those cases the agreements are accordingly conditional. 








These works embrace nearly the whole of the Leblanc manufactories of the 
United Kingdom, and comprise plant in working order for the production 
annually of about 700,000 tons of vitriol. the greater Pe ortion of which is used 
in the works inthe decomposition of 600,000 tons of salt annually and the pro- 
duction of about 150,000 tons bleaching powder, 5,000 tons chlorate of potash, 
380,000 tons caustic soda, 140,000 tons soda ash, 140,000 tons soda crystals, 60,000 
tons sulphate of soda, 40,000 tons sulphur, besides large quantities of hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids. In addition, there is plant for the manufacture annually 
of 8,000 tons strontia salts, and for the treatment of about 100,000 tons of copper 
ores by the extraction therefrom of copper, gold, and silver, as well as for the 
production of super phosphates and other artificial manures, soap, glycerine, 
pearl hardening, bichromate, carbonate and caustic potash, hyposulphite of soda, 
silicate of soda, manganate of soda, salammoniac, sulphate of ammonia ultra- 
marine, bicarbonate of soda, and crystal carbonate. 

All the works are well provided with convenient access by rail or river or canal. 
The land occupied by the works or available for extension is partly freehold and 

artly 1 hold, the 1 hold portion being in the majority of cases held for 

ong unexpired terms. 

Messrs. John Brock and J. H. Dennis have entered into an agreement with 
the Company, dated November 3rd, 1890, to make over to the Company, without 
payment or profit of any kind, the benefit of the above-mentioned arrangements. 

On the footing of these arrangements, the price to be paid for the whole of 
the properties and privileges, incluling patent and other rights and royaltie-, 
but exclusive of stock-in-trade materials (raw and in the process of manufacture) 
and stores, is £6,851,500. ? 

This amount has been arrived at by a Sub-Committee of eight, acting under 
the direction of a Committee of thirteen, appointed by the manufacturers, and 
after careful consideration by such Sub-Committee of the producing power and 
position of the works, and of the reports made by two or more members of the 
Committee or Directors, who in each case have examined the works, 

No promotion money has been or will be paid, and Goodwill has in no case been 
vine into account by the Committee in arriving at the price to be paid to the 

endors. 

The price to be paid forthe stock-in-trade packed and ready for delivery, and 
a@ portion of the materials, will be the fair market value as on November Ist, 
1890, and as to the remainder of the stock-in-trade and materials(raw, and in the 
process of manufacture), and stores will be the cost price to the Vendors. The 
Company will, with one exception, take over the business of the Works acquired 
with the benefit of and subject to all currentcontracts as from November Ist, 1890. 

‘The Company will not take over any of the Book Debts of the Vendors, who 
will themselves receive and discharge all debts owing to or by them, 

The Directors, who have all been actively engaged in the trade for many years, 
and are intimately acquainted with it in all its details, will be prepared, subject to 
the approval of the Shareholders, to hold office for at least five years from the 
— of the Company, so that a continuance of their services may be 

secured, 

It will be the object and policy of the Company to avoid advancing prices un- 
duly, and to maintain them only at such moderate limits as will yieid a fair 
return, and avoid violent fluctuations, prejudicial alike to consumer and producer. 

The Directors expect satisfactory returns to the Shareholders from the 
following sources, viz. :— 

Profits on the various manufactures enumerated above. 

The avoidance of the undue competition which has prevailed between the 
various manufacturers. 

The reduction of cost of transit by supplying goods from the district nearest 
the consumer, 

The economies which will necessarily result from unity and concentration of 
management, : 

The increased efficiency of all the manufactories from applying to each the 
highest standard of working which the best experience and technical 
ability of the trade will show to be possible. 

And the Directors confidently anticipate that, after making provision for a 
Reserve Fund, the Company will pay a substantial dividend to the Ordinary 
Shareholder, 

The Mortgage Debenture Stock is secured as a first charge on the undertaking 
of the Company, and is constituted and secured by a deed between the Company 
and Trustees for the Mortgage Debenture Stock Holders, 

There were in existence on November Ist, 1890, certain trade contracts, leases, 
agreements, and engag n cted with the various properties and busi- 
nesses to be taken over from that date as going concerns and otherwise, which 
cannot be specified here, and subscribers shall be deemed to waive the publica- 
tion, in compliance with the 38th section of the Companies’ Act, 1867, of any 
further particulars in relation thereto. 

Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained at the Bankers’, Brokers’, and 

ffices. Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association and Deed re- 
lating to the Mortgage Debenture Stock can be seen at the offices of the Solisitors. 
Should any applicant not receive an Allotment, his deposit will be returned in 
full, and such applicants as may receive a less amount of Shares or Debenture 
Stock than they apply for will have their — moneys credited to the sums 
due on the Shares or Mortgage Debenture Stock allotted to them. 

en February, 189i, 








WARD AND DOWNEY’S LIST. 
A COLONIAL TRAMP: Travels and 


Adventures in Australia and New Guinea. By Hume Nispet. With 2 
Frontispieces printed in colours, and numerous other Iilustrations. 2 vols., 
32s, {In a few days. 


PICTURESQUE LONDON. By Percy 


FITZGERALD. With upwards of 100 Illustrations, 25s. 
“* We are delighted to get a book like ‘Picturesque London,’ itself a triumph 
of the printer’s art.’’—S¢. James’s Gazette. 


GUILLOTINE the GREAT and HER 


SUCCESSORS. By Granam Everitr. 6s, 
“Written with vivacity and directness, dealing with striking episodes in one of 
the most memorable epochs of French history.”—Scottish Leader. 


NEW NOVELS. 
JOHN SQUIRE'S SECRET. By. J. Wills, M.D., Author 


of ‘‘ The Pit Town Coronet,” “‘ The Great Dorémi.” 3 vols. [This day. 
JUST IMPEDIMENT. By Richard Pryce, Author of “An 





Evil Spirit.’ 2 vols. [This day. 
AT an OLD CHATEAU. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 6s. 
[Just ready. 


FICKLE PHYLLIS. Edited by Gwenn D’Esterre. 6s. 


“One of the most curious and daring stories that ever tried to appeal toa 
reader’s sympathy.’’—Daily Graphic. 
“‘ Indisputable vigour and piquancy.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
A FLUTTERED DOVECOTE. By G. M. Fenn. With 
60 Illustrations by Gordon Browne, Cloth gilt, 5s. 
“The situations in the young lady’s boarding-house are as humorous as those 
of Mr. Pickwick.” —Scottish Leader. 
LOVE’S LEGACY. By Richard Ashe King (“Basil”), 
Autkor of ‘‘ Love the Debt,’’ “* The Coquette’s Conquest.”’ 3 vols. 
“* The style is easy and pleasant, some of the minor characters are amusing, 
and, on the whole, we feel that we should be grateful.” —Speaker, 
BETA. By Mrs. Bourne, Author of “Two Loves in One Life.” 


8 vols. 
‘* The story marches with ever-increasing intensity, we are not made weary for 
a moment; the final crash comes naturally, there is neither strain, pause, nor 
dalliance.”—Public Opinion, 


HANDFASTED. By A. C. Bickley, Author of “ Midst 


Surrey Hills;” and G. 8. Curryer. 3 vols. 
*** Handfasted’ has several strong situations, in addition to many humorous 
ones,’ —Academy. 


A LIFE JOURNEY from MANNHEIM to INKERMAN. 


From the Reminiscences of an Army Surgeon. 1 \ol., fs. 
‘This is a really remarkable book.’’—Army and Nury Gazette. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


ee TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS _... ooo ooo ..- £12,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... * ove «+» 15,000,000 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 




















Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





—————>———_- 
OurTsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 

£s.d. 2 s. d. 
10 10 0] Narrow Column .................5 310 0 
5 5 0O| Half-Column et 
212 6| Quarter-Column ..............0. 017 6 

CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page .....ccccccsccocee £1414 O| Inside Page ...........s000-00000-. £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad Column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


Germs of Subscription, 





Yearly, Half- Quarterly 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... ‘ee nee ° aie € €inG Me Sac 2 3 


Includi to any of the Australasi 

Delete, Acacion, Heanee, docu —_— 46 uw S.4t FS 
Including postage to India, China, &c..., we DE Cia O Gunes Ss 
NOTICE.—In future, the INDEx to the “Spxcraror” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases yor the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 











to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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WORKS 


BY THE 


LATE E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D,, 


Dean 


of Wells. 





The LIFE and LETTERS of 


THOMAS KEN, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 


Author of the Morning and Evening Hymns. | 
With Portrait, Fac-similes, and numerous I!lus- | 


trations, Popular Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s, 
**We know no book better for presents to young 
Clergy or Church workers.’’—Church Times, 


The. TRAGEDIES of 


SOPHOCLES. With a Biographical Essay, 
and an Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes and 
Lyrical Dialogues. New and Cheap Edition, 
crown 8vo, 43, 6d. 


The 


JESCHYLOS. With a Biographical Essay, 

and an Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes. New 
and Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

“*T express here my indebtedness first and foremost 

to Dean Plumptre, whose complete versions of 


JEschylos and Sophocles are the only means by | 


which the English reader is enabled to appreciate the 
delicate variations of metre in the dramatic scenes, 
which make so important a feature in Greek 
tragedy.”—From the Preface tos “The Ancient 
Classical Drama,’ by R. G. Moult .n. 


TRAGEDIES of 


The COMMEDIA and CAN- 

| ZONIERE of DANTE ALIGHIERI. 

A New Translation, with Biographical Intro- 

| duction, Notes, 2 Portraits, &c., 2 vols, medium 
8vo, 21s, each, 


Vol. I.—Life. HELL, PURGATORY. 
Vol. II.—PARADISE, MINOR POEMS. Studies. 


"No book about Dante has been published in 
England that will stand comparison with Dean 
Plumptre’s; he deserves the gratitude of all true 

| lovers of good Jiterature for writing it...... Take it for 
all in all, the only fitting epithet we can find for it is 
‘noble ;’ and we da» most heartily wish it all the 
success which it richly deserves.’’—Spectator. 


‘SPIRITS in PRISON. 


Aud other Studies of the Life after Death. 
Sixth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, large 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Of very deep interest...... Very clear, very 
candid, very learned......4 model manual on the 


| subject.”’—Spectator. 





WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 15 and 16 


Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








Ready in a few days. 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK OF 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
For 1891. 
Demy $vo, paper boards, 3s. ; cloth boards, 43. 
UNDER THE SANCTION OF :— 

The Archbishops of Canterbury, York, Arnagh, and 
Dublin; the Primus of Scotland; the Bishops of the 
English, Tish, Scottish, and American Churches ; 
the Lower House of C nvocation of the Province of 
Canterbury, and by the Convocation of York. 

[HE Ninth Issue of this important Work presents 

an authorised and comprehensive record of the 
condition and work of the Church of England, and of 
all Churches in communion with her throughout the 
world. 

This Volume has a special interest of its own, con- 
taining information on a variety of new points. 

In the interests of the National Church the c‘rcula- 
tion of this book is of immense importance, as the 
records it furnishes must greatly tend to remove 
common prejudices and misconceptions with regard 
to the position of the Church of Englan1 and her re- 
lation to the spiritual wants of the peop!e, whilst it 
also affords instruction and encouragement to all who 
would seek to extend her influcnce. 

SOCIETY for 
PROMOTING CHRIST:AN KNOWLEDGE. 
London: Northumberland Avenue, W.v.; 43 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 135 North Street. 





FIFTY-THIRD THOUSAND, post 8vo, 5s. 
N ODERN EUROPE: a School 
| History. By Joun Lorp, LL.D. New Edi- 
tion, with four Additional Chapters, comprehending 
all the Leading Events which have occurred since 
the Fall of Napoleon I. to the Fall of Napoleon IIT. ; 
also copious Questions for Examination. 


London: Simpkin, MarsHALL, Hamitton, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


NEW EDITIONS NOW READY. 


POST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY 


for 1891. Price reduced to 32°. 


SIX HOME COUNTIES DIRECTORY. 


In 2 vols., price 66s. 


VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA) 


OFFICE DIRECTORY, 1891, 47s. 6d. 
The CLERGY LIST for 1891. 


103, Gu. 


KELLY’S HANDBOOK tothe TITLED, 
LANDED, and OFFICIAL CLASSES. 16s, 


LAXTON’S BUILDER’S PRICE-BOOK 


for 1891, 43. [Middle of February, 


LONDON MEDICAL DIRECTORY for 


1891. 63, 61, [ Middle of February. 


POST 


Price 


KELLY and CO., 
51-52 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





Now ready, 57th Edition, price 2s. 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 


London: Stmpktn, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING,. 


Er? Ss’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 











GOLD MEDAL, 





DATURA TATULA, for 


THE BEST 


Smoking and Inhalation. 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s,, and 15s. 


Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 


5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and 


Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 904. FEBRUARY, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
CoNnTENTS. 

THe Royal STvaRTS AND THEIR CAPITAL, 

YANKEE Homes anp Burrato Haunts. By Captain 
Andrew Haggard, D.S.0O. 

Lorp Hoveuton. 

PrRoFEssoR Lomproso’s New THEORY OF POLITICAL 
Crime. By Helen Zimmern. 

AN EVENING WITH SCHLIEMANN, 

MADELEINE’S Story. Chaps. 3-4. By E. Keary. 

A RIpE In Karrirtanp. By J. E. C. Bodley. 

THe FRENcH ACADEMY. 

On Surrey Hiris.—II. Fin anp Fur. 
of the Marshes.”’ 

THE PrRoTiéGe SysTEM IN 
kenzie. 

Tue Growrnc Unroputarity OF MILiITary SER- 
vicE. By Major-General F. Chenevix Trench,. 
C.M.G. 

ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE, 


WittiAm Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


By ‘A Son 


Morocco. By D. Mae- 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
FEBRUARY. 


CarDINAL NEWMAN’'s SCEPTICISM. By Leslie Stephen. 
THE TYRANNY OF THE ‘‘ NONCONFORMIST CON- 
SCIENCE.’ By the Hon. Rezinaid B. Brett. 
TURNFERIAN LANDSCAPE: AN ARRESTED ArT. By 
A. W. Hunt, R.W.S. 
THE CrvuSHING DEFFAT OF TRADE-UNIONISM IN 
AusTRALIA. By H. H Champion. 
THE SCOTTISH RAILWAY STRIKE, 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
THE FATHER OF ALL THE Goats. 
A JAPANESE View OF New Japan. By Daigoro Goh. 
Pity THE Poor Brrps! Bythe Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
THE DECLINE OF INDIAN TastF. By Mrs. Kingscote. 
THE War-GamMe. (Witha Map.) ‘By Colonel Lons- 
dale Hale, K.E. 
Forcep Lirerature. By Henry G. Hewlett. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND THE SWINE-MIRACLE, 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
London: Kegan PavL, TRENCH, Tripner, and 
Co., Limited. 


By Sir Herbert 
By E. N. Buxton. 


By 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY. 

PorutaR Movements IN Inpia. By Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.1, 

THE ETHICS OF WINE-DRINKING AND ToBAcco- 
SmoxinG. By Count Leo Tolstoi, 

Ancient CHUrcH Enpowments. By Edward A 
Freeman, D.C.L. 

ROMANCE REALISTICISED. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 

ANGLO-CATHOLICISM AND THE CuurcH, By Principal 
Fairbairn, D.D. 

PERSIAN CIVILISATION. By Prince Malcom Khan, 

Lorp Joun RussEuu. By Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

THE RFALITIES OF CHRISTIANITY. By Edwin A, 
Abbott, D.D. 

a As A NaturAuist. By George J. Romanes,. 
r.R.S, 

AtHens REvisITED. By the Right Hon, G. Shaw 
Lefevre, M.P. 

Wore Tone: A Nore, By the Duke of Argyll. 
IspistEn and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden, 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


CoNTENTS oF THE FEBRUARY No. Price Is. 

Rev. Professor W. Sanpay, D.D.—A Survey of the 
Synoptic Question. 1. Recent Literature. 

Rev. Professor JamES Iveracu, M.A.—The Minister 
of Light. 

Rev. Professor T. G. Bonney, Se.D., F.R.S.—Ap- 
pendix to Dr. Perowne’s “ Notes on Genesis,” The 
Mosaic and Geologic History. 

Rey. Professor J. T, MarsHALL, M.A.—The Aramaic 
Gospel. The New Criterion. 

The Bisuop-ELEect or WORCESTER.—Notes on Genesis. 

Rev. Professor Marcus Dops, D.D.—Survey of 
Recent English Literature on the New Testament. 

Rey. Professor T. K. CHEyNE, D.D.—Mr. G. A, Smith’s 
‘* Exposition of Isaiah xl.-lxvi.” 

— : Hopper and Srovauton, 27 Paternoster 
OW. 








THE 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
FEBRUARY. Price 2:. 6d. 

1, CHILD MarriaGe rn Inpia. By C. N. Barham. 

* i ae ~ Corpyricut. By D. Chamier. 

3. THE Lavour BATTLE In AUSTRALIA, y Jeanni 
Lockett. —— 

4, Lorp Hovucuton. By D.F. Hannigan, 

5. BaILton’s MEDICAL BoTany. 

6. Farry TALES AND SCIENCE. By William Schooli 

7. Domestic Service. By A. Amy Dulles. oe 

8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Science, — 2, 
Philosophy aud Theology.—3. Sociology and 
Travels.—t, History and Biography.—5, Belles 
Lettres. 

9, CuRRENT AFFAIRS. 

London: EpwArD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 





Price ls., post-free, 


EAYFNESS: its Treatment by 
Massage (Hommel’s Method), Baths, and 
Remedial Agents, with Cases of: Nervous Deafness. 
By T. Cooper, M.A., M.U. London: James Errg 
anc ©>,, 170 Piccadilly ; and 48 Threadneedle Street, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW NOVELS. 


JANET. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “It was a Lover and his Lass,’ 


* Agne:,” &c. 3 vols. 


RUPERT ALISON; or, 
Broken L'ghts. By GertrupE Forpr, Author 
of ‘In the Old Palazzo,” “ Driven Before the 
Storm,” &c. 3 vols. 


HER LOVE and HIS LIFE. 


By F. W. Rorrnson, Author of “‘ Grandmother’s 
Money,” ‘‘ The Youngest Miss Green,” &c. 3vols, 


ON TRUST.- By Thomas 


Cozss, Author of “ Brownie’s Plot,” ‘* For Value 
Received,” &c. 3 vols. 


A LIFE SENTENCE. By 


ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘ Little Miss 


Colwyn,” ‘‘ Jacobi’s Wife,’ &e. 3 vols. 


ALINE of HEROWN. By 


Mrs. Conney, Author of ‘‘A Lady Horse- 
breaker,” &c. 3 vols. 


London: HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





HIBBERT LECTURES, 1888, 
Just published, SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Rev. Dr. HATCH.—The INFLUENCE 
of GREEK IDEAS and USAGES upon the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By the late Rev. Dr. 
Hartcu. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Farrparrn, 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL SPANISH MANUAL. 
Grammar, Exercises, Read ng Lessons, &c. By 
Witiiuam Freperick Harvey, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor, University of Malta, 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Comprising a Complete Set of German Papers 
set at the Local Examinations in the four Uni- 
versities of Scotland. By G. Herr, Aberdeen 
Grammar School. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MANUAL of. GERMAN COMPOSI- 
TION, with Passages for Translation arranged 
progressively, and Macaulay’s ‘‘ Frederick the 
Great”? in Extrac’s. By Dr. C. H. Onty, Bed 
ford School. 240 pp., cloth, 32. 6d. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgb. 





Just published, crown 8vo, parchment, 5+. 
The PRISON: a Dialogue. By H. B. 
BREWSTER, Esq. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
‘The THEOREES of ANARCHY and 
of LAW. COrcwn 8vo, parchment, 5s. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, price 6s, 


6 
‘GLEANINGS AFTER HARVEST:”’ 
Studies and Sketches. By the Rev. J. R. VER- 
NON, M.A., Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet 
Eye,” &c. Illustrated. 

* These idylls of the home, which are in both prose 
and verse, are worthy of the author of that popular 
book, ‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’” — Daily 
Chronicle, 

‘‘ The dainty volume before us is sure to exert an 
elevating and refining influence. The illustrations, 
too, are beautiful, We should not in the least wonder 
if the ‘Gleanings’ prove to be as real a success as 
the ‘ Harvest.’ °—Literary Churchman, 




























































MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW 


LIST. 
SERMONS BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 
Just published, NEW EDITION, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The GIFTS of CIVILISATION, and other Ser- 


mons and Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral. By the late R. W. Cuurcu, M.A., Dean of St. 
Panl’s, Honorary Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


E GUARDIAN :—“A suggestive and fascinating volume, which, if we mistake not, will make its way 
in quarters where ordinary sermons are but little read, and tell upon the world by its singular adaptation 
to the more serious tones of modern thought.” 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
DISCIPLINE of the CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other Sermons. 
HUMAN LIFE and ITS CONDITIONS. 6s. 
ADVENT SERMONS, 1885, 4s. 6d. 


Mr. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’S NEW BOOK. 
Just published, 8vo, 15s. 


LATER LEAVES: being Further Reminiscences. 
By Montacu WIttiams, Q.C. 
Special interest attaches in this new volume to Mr. Williams’s researches into the conditions 
of life and of crime in the East End of London. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE :—“ Distinctly a book to be read.’”’ 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
LEAVES of a LIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper covers, 2s. 6d. 


REISSUE OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
Just published, Vol. I., 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. A New 
+ and Revised Edition. Edited by W. Atpis Wricut, M.A., LL.D. 

In 9 Vols., to be published Quarterly. Contents of Vol. I.:—Tue TemPEst—Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 
—TuHE Merry Wivrs oF WinDSOR—MEASURE FOR MEASURE—COMEDY OF ERRORS, 

The whole work has been revised by Mr. W. Aldis Wright (the surviving editor) in the light 
of the most recent textual criticism of Shakespeare, and it is hoped that the CAMBRIDGE 
SHAKESPEARE, which may now be considered as in its final form, may be found the most satis- 
factory edition, alike for the scholar and the general reader. 


NEW VOLUME of the SIXPENNY EDITION of CHARLES KINGSLEY’S ‘NOVELS. 
Just ready, 8yo, sewed, 6d. 


ALTON LOCKE: Tailor and Poet. An Autobio- 


graphy. By CuarLes KINGSLEY. 
Volumes already published. 
WESTWARD HO! HYPATIA, 


Volumes - follow. 


Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


YEAST, 


TWO YEAR3 AGO. HEREWARD THE WAKE. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of the BEST SONGS 


and LYRIVAL POEMS in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by 
Francis TURNER PatGrave, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
4s, 6d. Edition still on sal», 


With ILLUSTRATIONS after JULIUS SCHNORR, 
Crown &vo, 5s. 


STORIES: from the BIBLE. By the Rev. A. J. 


Cuurcu, M.A., Author of “ Stories from Homer,” &c. With Illustrations after Julius Schnorr. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





CLERG ESTABLISHED 1829. as 
2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY dine THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 

RUSTEES. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; tie Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER ; 

the Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 

DIRECTORs. 

Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of bees STER. Depury-CHatrrnman—The- Hon. EDWARD W. 


UGLAS. 
The Archdeacon of Bath. The Right Rev. the Bishop of Guildford. 
George T. Biddulph, Esq. Rev. Charles M. Harvey, M.A. 
Rev. Canon Blackley, M.A. The Archdeacon of Llandaff. 
Rev. R, Milburn Blakiston, M.A. Rev. Canon Lonsdale, M.A. 
W. Paget Bowman, Hsq., M.A. Rev. J. M. Burn-Murdoch, M.A, 
The Dean of Bristol. The Archdeacon of Norfolk. 
Rev. C. L. Lovett-Cameron, M.A. Rev. Cavon Prothero, M.A. 
The Lord Clintons Rowland E Prothero, Esq., M.A. 
Lewis T. Dibdin, Esq., M.A. Rev. Charles J. Robinson, M.A. 
The Archdeacon of Durham. Dr. W. H. Stone, F.R.0.P. 
Rev. George Eller, M.A. Rev. J. Y. Stratton, M.A. 
Rev. Canon Ellison, M.A. John Charles Thynne, Esq., M.A. 
G. T. Sotheron Estcourt, Esq., M.A. Rev. Prebendary Wace, D.D. 
The Dean of Exeter. The Dean of York. 


Puysician—Dr. STONE. ActvarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 








TOTAL FUNDS ... ... wo se vee vee ee £3,589,181 
TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME 371,000 
TOTAL PROFITS DIVIDED 2,105,812 


The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are:— . 
1.—No AGENTs have ever been employed or Commission paid fur the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £40,000. 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. 
In consequence of these characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence, 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Directors are now prepared to grant on favourable terms ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCES, payable at death or on attainment of a specified age. 
ery ore Forms of Proposal, and every information may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 
and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Assurers should SPECIALLY 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damret~t and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 


85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 








CASSELL and CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


US.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


The WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Malet, 


Author of ‘Col. Enderby’s Wife.’’ Will be found at all Libraries, 3 vols. 

The SCOTSMAN says:—‘“In the highest and noblest sense of the word a 
real'stic work of art ..... Undoubtedly the greatest work of art this already suc- 
ces-ful author has yet protuced. It is a work of singular power, strength of 
intellect, and strength of information, rich and vigorous in style, and glowing 
with warm colours...... Since ‘The Mill on the Floss’ appeared, there has been 
nothing more powerful in fiction.” 

The GLASGOW HERALD says:—*This told, vigorous, and undoubtedly 
clever novel...... As regards originality of conceptior, keenness of psychologica 
analysis, as well as technical skill and literary finish, is entitled to a high place.” 

The ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE says:—‘‘Is undoubtedly one of the most 
powerful novels of the day.”’ 


A NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 


A NEW LADY AUDLEY. By Austin Fryers. 


1 vol., 63. 
© The story is narrated with considerable animation.”"—Scotsman. 
*‘ The skit is undoubtedly clever, and the most solemn of readers may be defied 
to keep his gravity as he peruses the melodramatic absurdities the author piles 
together.’’—Glasgow Hera'd. 


CRITICISMS ON GENERAL BOOTH’S SOCIAL 
SCHEME. 
From THREE DIFFERENT POINTS of VIEW. 
. GENERAL BOOTH’S ‘‘ SUBMERGED TENTH; ” or, 


the Wrong Way to do the Right Thing. By the Rev. Canon PHILIP 
Dwyer, fs. (This day. 


2. An EXAMINATION of GENERAL BOOTH’S SOCIAL 
SCHEMK. By OC. S. Locu, Secretary of the Charity Organisation 
Society. Is. [Second Edition. 


3. IN DARKEST ENGLAND. On the Wrong Track. By 


BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A. Oxon., of the Ethical Society. 1s. 
[Next week. 


INTRODUCTORY SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 
INTRODUCTIONS to the STUDY of— 
PETROLOGY. By F. H. Hatch, Ph.D., F.G.S, of the 
Gevlog. Survey. With 43 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. [This day. 
BOTANY. By Edw. Aveling, D.Sc., Fellow of Univer- 
sity Coll., Lond. With 271 Iilustrations, 4s. 6d. [This day. 


L 
2. 
3. PHONETICS. By Laura Soames. With a Preface by 
4, 
5. 


ry 


DororHea BEALE. 6s. [Shortly. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. By R. T. Ely, Prof. . Polit. 


Econ. at Johns Hopkins Univ. In prep. 


ETHICS. By Prof. Gizycki and Dr. Stanton Coit. 
4s. 61. [ Next week. 


Dr. PFLEIDERER’S VERY IMPORTANT WORK. 


DEVELOPMENT of THEOLOGY in GER- 


MANY and GREAT BRITAIN since 1825 Large 8vo, 103. 6d. 

After devoting 300 pages to G+rmin Theology, the Work enters upon a 
SURVEY of the PROGRESS of THEOLOGY in GREAT BRITAIN since 1825, 
TREATING of the SCHOOLS of PHILOSOPAY in their RELA'IION to 
THEOLOGY (Coleridge, Carlyle, F. W. Newman, Jas. Mill, Sir W. Hamilton, 
Mansel, F. D. Maurice, Mat. Arno!”, Seeley, Herb. Spencer, J. Caird, T, H. Green, 
Seth, Fliat, Martineau), and PARTIES and MOVEMENTS in THEOLOGY (J. 
H. Newman, Froude, Keble, Pusey, Whately, Arnold, Hampden, Milman, 
Thirlwall, Hare, F. D Manrice, Erskine, J. M. Campbell, Kingsley, Jowett, 
Stanley, R. W. Mackay, Seeley, Edersheiw, Davidson, Westcott, Robertson 
Smith, Hatch). 

*,* The above Work forms the Fourth Volume of SONNENSCHEIN’S 
LIBRARY of PHILOSOPHY, for which it has been specially written. 

“Tt has all the author’s well-known characteristics—it is weighty, full of 
penetrating criticism, careful analysis, and skilful exposition.’’—Sypeaker. 

‘The Progress of Theology in Great Britain is treated so brilliantly and sug- 
gestively as to demand notice in a subsequent paper.’”’—Literary World, Jan. 16, 

“Phe most important history of religious thought ever written.”—Rock, 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, DICTIONARY 


of. Adapted and Edited from the German of Professor SEYFFERT, by HENRY 
NET1LesHIP, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin Literature in the University 
of Oxford; and J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D., Public Orator in the University of 
Cambridge. With over 500 Illustrations, 4to. {In February. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 





The Autotype Company, London, 
Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Hol], R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A-R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; “‘ Sprine,’’ by Herbert 
Draper, &«., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. ; , 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pampblet, 
** AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,” free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY and CORRESPONDENCE. 


The LETTERS and CORRESPONDENCE of 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN during his LIFE in the EN3LISH CHURCH. 
With a brief Antotiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman's request, by 
AnneE Moztey, Editor of ‘‘ The Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D.”” 
With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


STANDARD :—‘‘ We Jay down these volumes with a deep sense of their value 
both as a psychological record and a contribution to ecclesiastical history. Asa 
picture of the Universi‘ y of Oxford seventy years avo they are charming; and 
as fragments of biography they are equal to anything of the same kind in 
English literature.” 


Dr. NANSEN’S GREENLAND EXPEDITION. 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 


By Friotsor Nawxsren. Translated from the Norwegian hy HuBERT 
MAJENDIE Gepp, B.A., Lecturer at the University of Upsala. With 5 Maps, 
12 Full-Page Plates, and 157 Illustrations in the Text, and a Preface by J. 
Scott KEtLTIE, Librarian of the Royal Geographical Society. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


“One of the most fascinating works of travel we have ever had the good fortune 
toread. It is,in fact, the ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ of Arctic adventure.”’— Daily News. 


RACING REMINISCENCES and EXPERI- 
ENCES of the TURF. By Sir Gkorce CuEetwynp, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. 


** This book of sparkling reminiscences is rich in good things. It is destined, 
we imagine, to have a great run.”’—Pall Mal! Gazette. 


The CRUISE of the ‘ALERTE’: the 


Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. By E. 
¥F. Kniaut, Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘ Falcon.’” With 2 Maps and 23 
Illustrations, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“Is quite as fascinating as any of the imaginary treasure-hunts...... The search 
has resulted in a most fascinating book.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


A LIFE of LORD JOHN RUSSELL (EARL 


RUSSELL, K.G.) By Spexcer WaLPoute. With 2 Portraits, Cabinet 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


A HANDBOOK of FLORIDA. By Charles 


LepyaRD Norton. With 49 Maps and Plans. feap. 8vo, 5s. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lec- 


tures delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1890. By F. Max MULLER, 
K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


HISTORY of LANGUAGE. By Hersert A. Strrone, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Latin, University College, Liverpool; Wittem S. Logeman, New- 
ton School, Rockferry, Birkenhead ; and BENJamMin IDE WHEELER, Professor 
of Greek in Cornell University, U.S. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGICAL 


PSYCHOLOGY : a Text-Book of Mental Science for Academies and Colleges. 
bad — TRUMBULL Lapp, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 
vo, 12s, 


NEW VOLUME of SERMONS by the late Canon LIDDON. 


PASSIONTIDE: Sermons bearing chiefly 


on the Passion of our Lord. By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.O.L. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, [In a few days. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITI'NS of Canon LIDDON’s SERMONS. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE the 


UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. By H. P. Lrppon, D.D., late Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5. 


ADVENT in ST. PAUL’S: Sermons. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 
EASTER in ST. PAUL’S: Sermons. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


The SPIRIT of DISCIPLINE: Sermons. 


With an Introductory Essay concerning accidie. By Francis Paget, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 63, 6d 


HOME LIFE: a Story. By Elizabeth M. 


SEWELL, Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,’’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, 1s, 6d., cloth plain ; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


AFTER LIFE: a Story (a Sequel to 


“Home Life”). By ExizaniTH M. SkwELL. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, ls. 6d., cloth plain; 2s. 6d., cloth gilt. 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 
OF 
H. RIDER HAGGARD’S NOVEL. 





At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, uniform with ‘‘ Dawn.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 
WITH 16 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES KERR. 


THE WITCH’S HEAD. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “ Allan’s Wife,” “ Mr. Meeson’s Will,” &c. 


London : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C. 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S 
NEW MAPS AND BOOKS. 


Just published, New Edition, Revised. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of LONDON 


and its SUBURBS, on 24 Sheets. Size, 65in. by 76. Scale, 6 in. to 1 mile. 
Prices :—Plain Sheets in Portfolio, 21s. ; Coloured, 3ls. 6d.; Coloured and 
Mounted to fold in Morocco Case, or on Roller, varnished, 553. ; on Cray Roller, 
703. ; on Spring Roller, 105s. 
Each Sheet is also sold separately, price 1s. plain ; or 1s. 6d. Coloured. 
Detailed Prospectus, with Index Map, &c., sent free on application. 





Royal 8vo, cloth, price 21s. net. 


STUDIES in STATISTICS, Social, Political, 


and Medical. By Grorce BLunypELL LonestarF, M.A, M.B., Cert, Pre- 
ventive Medicine, Oxon., F.R.O.P., &. With 30 Maps and Diagrams. 

*“©4 yolume which no serious student of social phenomena can afford to 
neglect.” —Times. 





Just published, Second Edition. 


LETTERS on ARTILLERY. By Prince 
Krart zv HOHENLOHE INGELFINGEN. Translated by Col. N. L. WALFORD, 
R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 6 Folding Plates, price 7s. 6d. Uniform in 
size with “ Letters on Cavalry ” and “ Letters on Infantry.” 

* A text-book of Artillery for field service which should be studied by every 

Artillery officer.” —Broad Arrow. 


The CANARY ISLANDS as a WINTER 


RESORT. By Jonn Wuitrorp, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 25 Illastra- 
tions from Photographs taken by the Author, crown 80, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
“ A capital guide to the Canaries.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the EARTH: a 


Popular Account of Geological History. By Rev. H. N. HuTcHINsoN, B.A., 
F.G.S. With 27 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


“* Delightfully written and thoroughly accurate.”—Science-Gossip, 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and other 


Lectures. A Sequel to ‘‘The Fairyland of Science.” By ARABELLA P. 
Buck.ey (Mrs. Fisher). Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly 100 Illustra- 
tion:, 63.; bound in calf extra, lls, 

** A better bock could scarcely be placed in the hands of an intelligent boy or 
gir).’’—Manchester Examiner. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE 2d. 


ANTI-JACOBIN. 
A WEEKLY REVIEW. 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 


MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 
by whom the Pall Mall Gazette was conducted from its founda- 
tion in 1865 till 1880, and the St. James’s Gazette from 
1880 till 1888. 


Further extracts from the UNPUBLISHED REMI- 
NISCENCES of MR. W. H. RUSSELL will appear in 
No. 2 (on sale this day), with other matters of interest. 


The demand for No. 1 of the ANTI-JACOBIN exceeded 
expectation, so that many persons remained unsupplied. 
A SECOND EDITION was printed on Monday. 

The ANTI-JACOBIN is a handsome sheet, but its 
price is not 6d. A variety of considerations have 
decided the Editor to try the experiment of publishing a 
first-rate weekly Review at a price which, while it will 
content the richer classes, will not be prohibitive to any 
member of the middle class. The price of the ANTI 
JACOBIN is TWOPENCE. 


The ANTI-JACOBIN will be sent, post-free, to any 
address in the United Kingdom upon payment of 2s. 9d. 
for three months, 5s. 6d. for six months, or lls. for a 
year. Cheques and Orders to be made payable to the 
Manager, at 


8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 
NEW WORKS. 


By FANNY KEMBLE. 


FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE, forming 


a Third Series of ‘‘My Records.” By Frances ANNE KEMBLE. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


“A series of delightful letters on a wonderful variety of different subjects, 
treated ina happily descriptive and picturesque style.”’—Daily Telegraph, 


Edited by GUY LE STRANGE. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of PRINCESS 


LIEVEN and EARL GREY. The Continuation, 1834-1841. Translated and 
Edited by Guy Le Srranee. Vol. III., demy 8vo, with Fac-similes, 15s, 


By Dr. MARTIN. 


IN the FOOTPRINTS of CHARLES LAMB. 


By Brensamin Evtis Martin. With a Complete Bibliography of Charles 
Lamb's Works by Mr. Ernest Nortu. In small 4to, with numerous Illus- 
trations by Herbert Railton and John Fulleylove. 103. 6d. 

“* Charles Lamb’s life, with ail his poignant sorrows, his brilliant way wardnese, 


and his pathetic devotion to his sister Mary, stands out clearly before our eyes.”* 
—Daily Telegraph. 





New Novels at all Libraries. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
Author of “‘ Barbara Philpot,” &. 3 vols, 


By a NEW WRITER. 


CONSEQUENCES. By Egerton Castie. 


3 vols. 


“Tt is a real pleasure to welcome a new novelist who shows both promise and 
performance...... the work is distinguished by verve, by close and wide observation 
of the ways and cities of many men, by touches of a reflection which is neither 
shallow nor charged with the trappings and suits of weightiness; and in many 
ways, not least in the striking end, it is decidedly original.’’—Saturday Review. 





By the AUTHOR of “‘ YOUNG MISTLEY.” 


PRISONERS and CAPTIVES. By H. &. 
Meremayn. 3 vols. 


“ Nobody who reads this novel will lay it aside unmoved or lightly forget soma 
scenes in it,”—Anti-Jacobin. 


By the AUTHOR of “ ALEXIA.” 


The LITTLE ONE. By Eleanor C. Price. 


2 vols. 


“ Anextremely pretty and pathetic story—pathetic enough indeed to make even 
a hardened reviewer’s eyes suspiciously dim behind his spectacles.’’— World. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


TRISCHLER & CO’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
HOLLY. 2vols. By “ Nomad,” Author of 


“The Railway Foundling,” ‘‘ The Milroys,’’ &c. In speaking of this author’s 
last work, ‘“‘ The Railway Foundling,”’ the Daily Teleqraph says:—“Itisa 
story that must be read to be understood. There is vivacity and adventure in 
it, and good as the authoress’s previous work, ‘The Milroys,’ was, it is not 
too much to say this is better.” 


An AMERICAN WIDOW. 3-vols. By 


ALBERT Kervit-Davies. A vivid and piquant story of American Life in 
London, and how Americans manage to find their way into London Society, 


The GOLDEN LAKE: a Story of Australian 


Adventure. By W. Car.iton-Dawe, Author of ‘‘Zantha,” &. With 8 Full- 
Page Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. Extra cloth, with bevelled boards, 6s. 





TRISCHLER and COMPANY, 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 





Speciman Copy (post-free), 43d. 
ICOHFIELD CATHEDRAL —No. II. of the 


“ BUILDER” series of Illustrations of the Cathedrals of England and 
Wales, will appear in the issue of Feb. 7th, and will inclade an Exterior view of 
Lichfield (drawn by Mr. W. H. Bidlake), a Ground-Pian, to a large scale, shaded 
to indicate the dates of the several parts of the existing building and showing the 
foundations of the earlier work. Also various sketches and details of the 
Interior, all specially prepared for this publication. No. IL—CANTERBURY— 
appeared Jan. 3rd. No. III.—8T. ALBANS—in preparation for March 71h. 
Annual subscription, 19s. Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.0. 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THackeRay, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Mii? 

and equable climate. First-class Return Railway-Ticket from London 
i and Seven Days’ Board, Room, &c., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel 
Tickets. 
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SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE PYRAMIDS 
By LEITH DERWENT, 


Author of ‘‘Circe’s Lovers,” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 5 LIBRARIES. 


*& tale of mystery and horror, worthy of high rank in the 
blood-chilling category of fiction in which Poe’s ‘ William Wilson’ 
and Bulwer’s ‘The House and the Brain’ occupy a distinguished 
position.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Leith Derwent has written an entertaining story, and has 
mingled the common things of every day so cunningly with his 
marvels that the latter take quite a startling impress of reality.” — 
World. 


“ These volumes may be confidently recommended as creepy 
reading for a winter evening.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“Concentrates the essence of a large number of stories, new 
and old, based on mystery and magic...... Leith Derwent is one of 
the best of this kind of novel-writers.”—Atheneum. 


“Mr. Rider Haggard must look to his laurels...... A story 
evincing no small skill in the use of the imaginative faculty. 
The characters really seem to live before us, and that is no light 
tribute to pay to a novelist.”—Academy. 

“Likely to add to the reputation of an author who has already 
succeeded in producing works not quite in the common run of 
fiction.” —Manchester Examiner. 

“The old mystic lore of Ancient Egypt is put into requisition by 
the author with a knowledge of his subject that renders many 
chapters of his tale strikingly effective.’—Morning Post. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





“4 Sound Investment.” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 


In 24 Volumes and Index, 4to, cloth, gilt top, price £37; 
or half-morocco, £45 6s. 


“Tt is the simple truth to say, that this vast store of knowledge is recognised 
1s the standard work of reference for the English-speaking race in both hemi« 
spheres.” —Standard. 

***The Encyclopedia Britannica’ is in scientific and general literature like the 
treasure hid in a field—most owners of libraries would be gainers if they sold all 
that they had, and purchased this field.””"—Chicago Interior, 

“«*¢ The Encyclope lia Britannica’ is one of the cheapest books in existence.”’— 
Glasgow News. 





A Detailed Prospectus obtainable from any Bookseller, or from the Publishers, 
New Kdilion, 1890. 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


In folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, price £3 3s. 


A Series of 57 Maps, executed in the best style of the art, containing the latest 

Discoveries and New Boundaries, and accompanied with a Geographical Intro- 

luction and a newly compiled Index of 80,000 Names, giving the latitude and 
longitude of every place in the Atlas. 





Completion of 


Professor Masson’s 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


DE QUINCEY’S WORKS. 


In 14 Volumes, crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. each; or complete, 49s. 
Edited by DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
Illustrated with Portraits, &c. 
*.* In this New Edition, the Series of De Quincey’s Writings (many of which 
faave not previously appeared in the collected form) have been Rearranged and 
Classified on a new and systematic plan, 





London: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square. 





CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


Just published, FOURTH EDITION, Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS from BERKELEY. With an Introduc- 


tion aud Notes, for the Use of Students in the Universities. By ALEXANDER 
CampBeLL Fraser, D.C.L. Oxon, Professor of Logie and Metaphysics inthe 
University of Edinburgh, 


COMPLETION of SKEAT’S “‘ PRINCIPLES of ENGLI3H ETYMOLOGY.” 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. Second 

Series: The FOREIGN ELEMENT. By the Rev. WALTER W. Skeat, Litt.D., 
LL.D. Edin., M.A. Oxon., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in 
the University of Cambridge. 
First Series: The NATIVE ELEMENT. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


The ONLY ENGLISH EDITION of PLAUTUS’ RUDENS.—Just published, 
demy 8vo, cloth, price &s. 6d. 
T. MACCI PLAUTIRUDENS. Edited, with Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, by Epwarp A. SONNENSCHELN, M.A, Professor of 
Greek and Latin in the Mason College, Birmingham. 


Just published, crown §vo, gilt top, price 5s. (uniform with “Selections from 
urns,” by J. Logie Robertson, M.A.) 
SHELLEY.—ADONAIS. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by W1LL1amM Micuar. Rossetti. 


**T have endeavoured to present in my introductory matter a comprehensive 
account of all particulars relevant to ‘ Adonais’ itself, and to Keats as its subject, 
and shelley as its author.”’—From the Editor’s Prerace, 


Now ready, ELEVENTH EDITION, Devin December, 1890, crown Svo, cloth, 
price 2s, 61. 
The STUDENT’S HANDBOOK to the UNIVERSITY 
and COLLEGES of OXFORD. 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, Revised, fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, price 1s. 
CAMPBELL’S GERTRUDE of WYOMING. A 


Pennsylvanian Tale, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. MACAULAY 
FitzG1eson, M.A., Senior Moderator and Gold Medallist, Dublin University. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, with 10 Maps, price 6s. 


GEOGRAPHY of the DOMINION of CANADA and 
NEWFOUNDLAND. Ry the Rev. WILLIAM Parr GRESWELL, M A. Oxon., 
F.R.C.I., late Scholar of Brasenose College, Author of ‘‘ A History of the 
Dominion of Canada.’”’ Under the Ausp‘ces of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


“Mr, Greswell, like other competent writers on the subject, gives a broad 
signification to the word geography, including in his treatment of it such accurate 
information:concerning the increase and distrioution of population, trade, and 
native industries of the countries described as is necessary to the intelligent 
study of their social and economic condition.” —Tiimes, 


COMPLETION of WICKHAM’S HORACE. 
Vo). II. now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, with a Map, price 12s.; Vol. 1, SECOND 
EDITION, price 123, 

QUINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA OMNIA. 
The Works of Horace. With a Commentary by E, C. Wickuam, M.A., Master 
of Wellington College, and formerly Fellow of New College, Uxford. Vol. T. 
The ODES, EPODES, and CARMEN SECULARE. Vol. II. The SATIRES, 
EPISTLES, and De ARTE POETICA. 

“Scholarly edition of a favourite classic.””—Times. 

“Mr. Wickham brings to the e!ucidation of Horace a wide and exact learning 
in the classical languages and literatures, and (what distinguishes him from other 
commentators upon this poet) a special knowledge of the point of view naturally 
assumed by an English student in approaching Horace,’’—Scotsman. 


Just published, demy 8vo, half-bound, price 7s. 63. 
A FRAGMENT on GOVERNMENT. By Jeremy 


Benruam. Edited, with an Iutroduction, by F. C. Monracue, M.A,, late 
Fellow of Orie) College. 


**No student of constitutional and legal history can afford to overtook this 
book and its influence, and any student may be congratuiated on making its 
acquaintance under such competent guidance as that of Mr. Montague’s intro- 
duction.”’— Times. 

Now ready, SECOND EDITION, Revised, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23. 63, 
The APOLOGY of PLATO. With Introduction and 


Notes. By St. GEoRGE Stock, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 


Full List of Clarendon Press Publications may be had, rost-free, on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
AMEN CORNER, E.C. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIE 
FEBRUARY. 


RussIAN FINANCE: THE RATING OF THE PEasantRY. By E. B. Lanin. 

Pusuic LirE AND PrivaTE Moras, By ‘‘M.” 

Aw IstaAnD DEER-ForEstT. By Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. 

THE Roap To Sociat Peace. By David F. Schloss. 

THE Farms AND TROTTING-HORSES OF KENTUCKY. 
borough, 

Tue CELT IN ENGLISH ArT. By Grant Allen, 

DecoraTIVE ELEcTRIC LIGHTING. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. 

Critics ‘OVER THE Coats.” By William Archer, 

Tue Sout oF MAN UNDER SociaLism. By Oscar Wilde. 

NONCONFORMISTS AND UNIONISM. By the Rev. Newman Hall. 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS, Chaps. 20-22, By George Meredith. 


W, 


By the Duke of Marl- 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s, 6d, 


CONSTANCE NADEN: a Memoir. By 


Witit1am R. Huanes, F.L8., late President of the Birmingham Natural 
History and Microscopical Society. With an Introduction by Professor 
Lapworth, LL.D., F.R.S., and Additions by Professor TitpEn, D.Se., 
F.R.S., and Rosert Lewrns, M.D., Army Medical Department. With 
Portrait. 





BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
CORNISH BROTHERS, Birmingham, 
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NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 





FOURTH EDITION, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


MARCI A. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Author: of “Thirlby Hall,” “Major and Minor,” 
“My Friend Jim,” &e. 


*'Mr Norris has the light touch of Thackeray, who guides us through three or 
four generations as gracefully as a well-bred man might point out the portraits 
of his ancestors in the family picture-gallery.”—Quarterly Riview. 


*‘ The author of ‘ Marcia’ holds a high place among the novelists of the day. 
He writes admirable English, has a keen grasp of the character, and very often 
there are touches in his writings of which Thackeray would not have been 
ashamed, In many respects his present venture is not unworthy of his well 
established fame, and it is certainly better worth reading than the majority of 
its contemporaries,”’’—John Bull. 


“Mr. Norris’s ‘Marcia’ ends happily. This story will certainly increase h‘s 
already high reputation.”’—Church Bells. 


** A novel by Mr. W. E. Norris is pretty certain to be clever and amusing, and 
whoso takes up ‘ Marcia’ in expectation of finding a story as good in its way as 
its forerunners from the same hand will assuredly not, be disappointed. It isa 
long story to tell; but it does not seem long to read. The buoyancy of style and 
freshness of tone carry the reader unfatigued to the end.”—Saturday Review. 


“** Marcia,’ regarded as a chiracter-study in recent fiction, has few more con- 
scientious or successful works of art. The Bretts and Archdale are almost 
equally worthy of study, and the personages of the second generation are 
charming.’’—Scotsman. 


“** Marcia’ is exceptionally clever, vigorous, and true in its delineation of 
character, care’ully worked out in all its details, and skilfully written.’’—Glasgow 
Hera'd. 


**No one nowadays can treat English society with a touch so firm and graceful 
as Mr. Norriz, and he has done nothing better than ‘Marcia.’”—Manchester 
Gua rdian. 


“Mr. Norris has always been a clever and cultured writer, and now, after 
years of practice, he has become a consummate artist in fiction. ‘ Marcia’ 
possesses all that brightness, charm, pleasant allusivenes:, and distinction of 
style which marked his previous efforts, and has combined therewith an elaborate 
and often deeply interesting plot.’’—Manchester Examiner. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





With 50 Illustrations, medium Svo, 21s. 


FORTIFICATION : its Past Achieve- 


ments, Recent Development, and Future Progress. By Major 
G. SYDENHAM CLARKE, C.M.G., Royal Engineers. 


“A work of great power, of great research, of careful balance between 
advantages and disadvantages, and wholly distinct in style from sny other work 
on this subject with which we are acquainted......In this work there flows a 
current of statesmsnship, underlying the stream of engineering, which attracts to 
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